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Prefatory. 


State  of  Maryland,  Department  of  Public  Education,! 

State  Superintendent's  Office,  \ 

Annapolis,  August  18,  1905.        j 

Much  success  attended  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Blue  Mountain,  July  11th, 
12th,  13th  and  14th.  The  attendance  of  people  and  the  enrollment  of  mem- 
bers were  unusually  large ;  and  many  were  the  expressions  heard  on  every 
hand  that  the  last  meeting  was  the  largest  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  best  ever  held  by  the  Association.  The  larger  attendance  must  be  due 
in  part  to  wider  interest  in  teaching,  to  more  encouragement  extended  by 
County  School  Board  to  have  a  county  representation  at  these  meetings 
and  to  a  program  filled  with  addresses  which  dealt  with  phases  of  school 
work  which  attracted  educators.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
much  credit  for  these  conditions  belongs  to  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
who  were  faithful  in  the  performance  of  every  duty  assigned  them,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  labored  indus- 
triously the  entire  year  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  Association  before  school 
officials  and  teachers. 

If  the  time  has  been  when  persons  were  selected  as  officers  (and  refer- 
ence is  made  more  especially  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who,  by  custom,  succeeds  to  the  President's  chair)  because  they 
were  deemed  worthy  of  £he  honor  and  without  regard  to  their  special  fit- 
ness for  the  duties  of  such  offices,  it  belongs  to  history.  There  seems  ' 
to  be  a  determination  to  select  officers  with  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
qualification.  It  must  be  so  if  we  are  to  build  a  strong  and  useful  Associa- 
tion. Such  persons  must  be  willing  to  work  and  consequently  to  make  much 
sacrifice  of  time.  At  a  time  when  we  have  so  much  to  rejoice  over  when 
considering  the  upward  tendency  in  our  Association's  affairs,  the  extremely 
sad  death  of  our  venerable  and  highly  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  Harley, 
casts  a  shadow  over  the  organization  and  brings  genuine  sorrow  to  every 
teacher  and  school  official  who  knew  him.  On  August  3rd,  while  crossing 
a  railroad  track  near  his  home  in  Laurel,  he  was  struck  by  a  locomotive 
and  instantly  killed.  His  services  as  Secretary  were  invaluable  and  no 
member  labored  more  faithfully  to  place  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation on  a  high  plane  of  usefulness  than  he  did. 

Because  of  this  fatal  accident  the  printing  of  this  volume  of  proceedings 
may  be  somewhat  delayed  and  the  volume  itself  may  not  be  so  complete 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  lived  until  all  the  details  had  been  ar- 
ranged. His  son,  Dr.  R.  C.  Harley,  has  sent  to  me  all  the  papers  and 
books  of  the  Association  belonging  to  his  deceased  father.  I  will  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  members,  who  will  receive  the  volume,  if  any  mistakes  or 
omissions  occur. 
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The  fourth  printed  Tolnme  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  thirty  - 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  is  herewith 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.   BATES  STEPHENS. 

State  Superintendent. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  Md,  July  11,  1905. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation convened  in  the  assembly  hall  at  the  Blue  Mountain  House  on 
the  evening  of  July  11,  1905,  at  8  p.  m.,  President  Arthur  Francis  Smith, 
Principal  of  the  Central  High  School  at  Lonaconing,  and  President  of  the 
Association,  in  the  chair,  and  an  immense  audience  present. 

The  convention  was  opened  with  a  duet  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spur- 
rier, of  Dickey ville,  Md.,  Miss  Bessie  Ober  Herr,  of  Westminster,  Md.,  at 
the  piano. 

An  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of 
Montgomery  county. 

The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  J.  W  Hering,  ex-Comptroller  of  the 
State,  who  delivered  the  address  of  welcome. 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  :  Your  Committee  has  greatly  honored  me  in  inviting  me 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and  has  specifically  charged  me  with  the  pleas- 
ant duty  of  uttering  to  you  the  word  "Welcome!  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleasant  to  me  than  this.  But  I  am  quite  sure  you  all  felt  in  coming  to  this 
mountain  top  today,  where  the  air  is  so  pure  and  invigorating,  and  where 
the  scenery  is  so  enchanting,  and  where  you  would  meet  with  those  you 
have  met  in  other  days,  the  occasion  itself  would  speak  the  welcome.  But 
the  Committee  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this,  but  wish  to  em- 
phasize it  by  having  the  audible  word  spoken,  and  so  I  say  to  you  now, 
that  to  everything  connected  with  the  exercises  of  the  38th  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  "The  State  Teachers'  Association,"  to  all  the  gorgeous  scenery  your 
eyes  can  take  in,  as  you  sweep  your  vision  over  the  beautiful  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  to  everything  that  will  contribute  to  your  happiness  and  com- 
fort during  your  stay  upon  this  mountain,  you  are  absolutely  Welcome. 

The  Committee  was  kind  enough  not  to  lay  any  ironclad  limitation 
upon  me  that,  like  Poe's  Raven,  I  could  only  speak  "that  one  word."  And 
so  by  their  courtesy  and  with  your  indulgence  I  will  occupy  your  time  for 
a  few  moments  in  bringing  to  you  some  reflections  that  have  passed 
through  my  mind  as  I  thought  of  this  meeting. 

First — The  vocation  of  the  Teacher.  I  can  imagine  no  calling  that  is 
higher,  none  that  is  more  responsible,  and,  except  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try, none  holier.  It  is  your  special  province  to  deal  with  that  thing  we 
call  the  human  mind,  intangible,  incomprehensible;  that  which  wecanonly 
apprehend  or  be  conscious  of,  by  that  which  flashes  out  from  its  own  in- 
herent essence ;  that  part  of  our  being  which  to  our  finite  understanding 
is  limitless  in  its  possibilities. 
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That  is  the  particular  thing  which  you,  as  teachers,  have  to  do — to  in- 
form, to  regulate  and  to  develop.  And  that,  my  friends,  is,  after  all,  the 
real  man — insubstantial,  invisible,  and  yet  real  The  power  of  mental  con- 
ception, the  power  of  thought,  is  greater  than  that  of  expression  or  action. 
It  precedes  both  and  dominates  both.  We  are  told  in  the  Divine  Word  "As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

Somewhere  in  our  being,  no  physiologist  or  philosopher  has  been  able 
to  determine  where,  the  mainspring  of  this  wonderful  force  exists.  The 
shell  which  encloses  it,  the  material  structure  which  holds  it,  is  simply  the 
machinery  through  which  this  mental  force  manifests  itself  I  speak,  and 
you  hear  my  voice.  I  move  my  hand  in  gesture,  and  you  see  it.  I  stand 
before  you  and  you  see  my  bodily  presence,  but  you  do  not  see  me.  I  am 
hidden  from  your  view  by  this  outer  covering  which  blocks  your  vision.  In 
view  of  all  this,  we  must  differentiate  your  calling  from  that  of  ordinary  sec- 
ular pursuits.  They  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  You  are 
putting  the  seal  of  your  service  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  who  are  en- 
trusted to  your  care,  and  these  impressions  will  last  throughout  eternity. 
You  are  not  building  for  a  day,  if  you  are  building  well. 

I  desire  now  briefly,  in  conclusion,  to  speak  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
Teacher.  I  have  told  you  that  he  presides  in  the  realm  of  the  mind,  and  is 
to  a  large  extent  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  those  who  come  under  his 
controL  The  Teacher  is  emphatically  a  character  builder,  and  character  rep- 
resents everything  that  is  worth  talking  about  in  any  man.  So  that,  if  char- 
acter is  the  man — and  so  it  is — and  the  Teacher  is  the  character  builder.how 
infinitely  high  and  responsible  is  the  position  which  he  occupies.  I  am  glad 
to  believe  that  in  the  public  schools,  where  we  are  dealing  with  the  masses 
of  our  people,  and  where  there  is  danger  sometimes  that  popular  prejudice 
will  override  sound  judgment,  we  are  getting  away  from  the  idea  that  Edu- 
cation simply  means  the  packing  away  in  the  mind  of  certain  facts;  that 
the  mind  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  in  which  certain  and  well  understood  bits  of 
information  are  stored  away,  and  that  the  holding  qualities  of  this  mental 
reservoir  determines  the  quality  of  the  student.  In  other  words,  the  exal- 
tation of  the  mere  faculty  of  memory,  above  that  of  correct  understanding, 
thus  making  the  boy  a  parrot  instead  of  an  intelligent  reasoning  being. 

That  teacher  will  serve  his  pupil  best  who  teaches  him  to  think,  to 
bring  into  play  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  That  in  my  judgment  is  the 
highest  work  of  the  teacher,  and  is  the  only  part  of  his  work  that  is  wortny 
of  his  equipment  and  his  effort.  The  acquisition  of  useful  kno  vvledge  by  the 
pupil  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  must  always  be  regarded  as  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose  of  mental  development.  When  the  boy  or  girl  enters 
school,  it  is  not  so  much  with  them  a  matter  of  culture  as  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  fibre.  Make  the  mind  strong  and  vigorous,  and  able  to  han- 
dle itself,  and  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  educating  the  pupil.  The 
curriculum  of  the  school,  in  the  matter  of  real  education,  must  never  be  re- 
garded as  an  end,  but  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a  sort  of  mental  ath- 
intended  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  teach  it  how  to  act,  just  as  the 
gymnastic  appliances  and  the  track  are  used  to  develop  the  brawn  of  the 


Gov.  Edwin  Waefield, 
President  State  Board  of  Education. 
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This  is  much  harder  work,  my  friends,  than  the  mere  teaching  of  A,  B, 
C,  or  that  2  and  2  make  4 ;  or  that  which  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  parents,  too,  of  former  years,  to  know  how  to 
read,  write  and  cipher.  Much  more  than  that.  You  are  dealing  with  the 
immortal.  And  if  you  have  a  true  conception  of  the  real  character  of  your 
work,  you  will  tremble  in  the  presence  of  its  responsibilities,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties  you  will  lay  yourself  out  for  the  very  best  that  is  in 
3'ou.  You  will,  of  course,  hold  up  the  highest  ideals  before  the  children  who 
are  under  your  care  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  create  in  them  a  thirst  for  all 
that  is  good  and  useful  and  pure.  Let  them  understand  that  the  highest 
joy  comes  to  him  who  lightens  the  burden  and  brightens  the  pathway  of 
some  less  fortunate  brother.  Let  them  understand  also  that  all  their 
equipment,  all  their  preparation,  all  that  they  are,  if  properly  used,  must 
be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  service.  Said  the  Great  Teacher — our  own  great 
Examplar — "I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  That  is 
the  keynote  of  the  Gospel  and  the  true  philosophy  of  right  living.  I  trust 
this  meeting  of  }'Our  Association  will  be  an  inspiration  to  you  all,  a  help  to 
every  one,  giving  you  higher  conceptions  of  your  work  and  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  your  noble  calling. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Soper,  President  of  Baltimore  City  College,  was  then 
introduced  by  the  President,  and  delivered  the  response  to  the  address  of 
welcome. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President:  Since  the  organization  of  this  Association,  its  annual 
sessions  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  has  met  far  up  the 
Allegheny  heights  where  the  rare,  pure  breezes  have  imparted  exhilaration 
to  frames  tired  with  the  toils  of  the  year.  It  has  met  on  Worcester's  sandy 
shores  where  the  ozone  and  the  waves  have  revivified  and  refreshed.  It  has 
sought  the  elusive  zephyrs  at  Bay  Ridge  beside  the  waters  of  the  glorious 
Chesapeake.  But  ever  and  anon  it  has  returned  to  this  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  where  a  noble  panorama  of  mountain  and  dale  delights  the  fancy  and 
beguiles  the  weary  mind. 

In  all  sections  of  Maryland  this  Association  has  been  the  recipient  of 
warm  welcome  and  generous  goodwill.  But  nowhere  have  more  cordial 
greetings  been  extended  than  in  the  county  bearing  the  illustrious  name  of 
him  who  was  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  welcome  is  not  limited  by  county 
lines.  Western  Maryland,  through  one  of  its  most  honored  citizens,  utters 
earnest  sentiments  of  salutation  and  respect. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  expressing  profound 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  the  distinguished  speak- 
er, whose  presence  at  this  time  is  so  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  They  know  him  for  one  who,  throughout  his  long  career,  has 
exemplified  the  best  type  of  Maryland  citizenship;  one  who  has  adorned 
and  never  sullied  the  various  stations  he  has  been  called  to  fill ;  one  who 
has  touched  the  world  at  many  points ;  one  to  whom,  indeed,  nothing  of 
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human  interest  has  ever  been  foreign;  one  of  whom  it  will  ever  be  said: 
"He  bore  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman  without  abuse."  From  such  a 
man  the  teachers  are  proud  to  receive  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  at  the 
inception  of  their  annual  session.  He  is  a  t}-pe  for  them  in  moulding  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  3-ouug.  He  conspicuously  shows  how  the  frosts  of 
time  may  whiten  the  temples'  locks,  and  yet  the  world  be  richer  every  day 
for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  and  power  that  belong  alone  to  the  evening  of 
life.  The  character  of  a  man  like  him  to  whom,  with  so  much  pleasure,  we 
have  listened  to-night,  is  a  decided  unit  in  the  multitude  of  proofs  which 
may  be  adduced  to  discredit  the  oracular  declaration  of  the  distinguished 
Regins  physician  that  men  beyond  forty  are  comparatively  useless,  and 
those  beyond  sixty  absolutely  so. 

You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon 
this  extraordinary  utterance  of  Dr.  Osier.  I  know  the  discussion  has  be- 
come somewhat  vapid  and  stale.  But  I  believe  that  we  teachers  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  controverting  a  doctrine  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
very  midsummer  madness,  subversive  of  the  truth  of  history,  destructive  of 
the  real  significance  of  life,  and  depreciative  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  We  are 
bound  to  impress  our  pupils  with  respect  for  age.  Such  respect  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  Society.  We  cannot  so  impress  them  if  it  be  conceded  that  inan- 
ity and  senility  begin  to  set  in  at  the  age  of  forty.  We  are  bound  to  teach 
the  young  that  every  part  of  life  has  its  mission.  This  mission  may  consist 
in  doing,  or  it  may  consist  in  being.  The  latter  often  transcends  the  for- 
mer in  its  power  for  good.  What  incalculable  force  there  is  in  an  exalted 
and  cultured  personality!  Mark  Hopkins  served  Williams  College  as  presi- 
dent till  he  was  seventy  years  old.  He  continued  there,  however,  as  pro- 
fessor, till  his  death  at  eighty-five.  James  A.  Garfield,  one  of  his  pupils,  said 
of  this  great  teacher:  "A  log  with  a  student  at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins 
at  the  other  is  my  ideal  college." 

In  hunting  for  bacilli  and  germs,  the  extremely  small  things  of  the  nat- 
ural world,  we  may  lose  the  power  to  discern  the  infinitely  big  things  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  world. 

Dr.  Osier  said  substantially  that  practically  all  the  great  things  had 
been  done  by  men  upon  whose  backs  the  sun  was  still  shining.  When  does 
the  sun  cease  to  shine  on  a  man's  back?  If  at  forty,  then  the  proposition 
of  the  learned  doctor  is  hardly  tenable. 

The  Regins  physician  is  said  to  be  a  jocose  man.  To  quote  an  expres- 
sion used  by  him  in  his  famous  address  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, "it  passes  my  persimmon"  to  believe  that  he  was  indulging  his  jest- 
ing propensity  at  such  an  impressive  time  and  before  such  an  august  audi- 
ence. If  he  spoke  in  all  soberness,  then,  I  think,  much  learning  hath  made 
him  mad. 

Homer,  with  his  titanic  power,  portrayed  in  the  Iliad  great  types  of 
men.  One  of  the  brave  commanders  before  Troy,  to  whom  all  the  others, 
including  Achilles,  Utysses  and  Agamemnon,  deferred,  was  the  aged  Nestor, 
renowned  for  sagacious  perception.  Down  through  all  time  has  come  this 
name,  a  synonym  for  wisdom  and  initiative,  and  not  for  drivelling  imbecil- 
ity.    Virgil  was  51  years  when  he  finished  the  ^Eneid.     Milton  was  55  at 
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the  completion  of  Paradise  Lost.  After  this  age  he  wrote  Paradise  Re- 
gained, Sampson  Agonistes  and  a  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine,  the  last 
in  Latin.  John  Locke  was  68  when  the  world  received  from  him  the  immor- 
tal work,  Essay  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding.  Julius  Caesar  was  44 
when  he  entered  upon  the  wonderful  campaigns  that  have  given  him  an 
everlasting  name.  Cicero  was  44  when  he'  was  thundering  against  Cati- 
line, and  63  when  he  delivered  the  famous  Philippics  against  Mark  Antony. 
Demosthenes  was  53  when  he  made  his  great  oration,  On  the  Crown. 
Verdi  was  79  when  his  latest  and  most  popular  opera,  Falstaff,  was  pro- 
duced. Columbus  was  57  when  he  discovered  America.  John  Ericsson  was 
59  when  the  Monitor  met  the  Virginia.  Robert  Edward  Lee  was  55  when 
he  assumed  command  of  the  armies  operating  in  defense  of  Richmond. 
George  Washington  became  President  of  the  United  States  at  57.  The 
other  Presidents  from  John  Adams  to  Jackson  were  either  60  or  close  to 
that  age  upon  accession  to  office.  The  first  Harrison  was  68  ;  Taylor  was 
64,  and  Buchanan  68.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  52,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  youngest  President  the  country  has  had,  came  to  the  office  at  43. 
The  great  Marylander,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  59;  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  with 
notable  distinction,  till  his  death  28  years  later.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone may  be  mentioned  as  an  old  man  who  was  doing  significant  things 
at  84.  The  lamented  John  Hay  did  his  great  work  in  diplomacy  after  he 
was  60  years  of  age.  Finally,  Louis  Pasteur,  the  eminent  scientist,  ren- 
dered supreme  service  to  humanity  by  discovering,  at  62,  the  preventive  of 
hydrophobia.  Examples  may  be  multiplied  without  end.  These  must  now 
suffice. 

The  teachers  are  the  conservators  of  the  public  weal.  They  are  charged 
with  the  high  duty  of  seeing  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  Republic.  The 
general  welfare,  in  my  judgment,  requires  the  overthrow  of  the  Osier  dog- 
ma. The  teachers  will,  I  am  sure,  contribute  their  share  to  this  happy  con- 
summation. There  is  something,  however,  of  much  greater  importance 
now  demanding  their  supreme  attention.  The  mad  race  for  wealth  in  this 
country  has  opened  a  new  Pandora's  box  of  ills.  Vast  commercial  combi- 
nations, colossal  monetary  trusts,  like  huge  juggernauts,  crush  opposition 
to  earth  and  def}-  the  highest  authority  in  the  land.  Inflated  capitaliza- 
tion and  frenzied  stock  operations  stimulate  the  gambling  spirit,  produce 
infinite  demoralization  and  incalculable  ruin.  Mendacious  representations 
everywhere  characterize  promoters  of  schemes;  and  worse  than  all,  men  in 
high  positions  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  duty  and  honest  administra- 
tion. They  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  temptation — they  have  drunk  the 
wine  of  Circe  and  have  changed  to  greedy  swine.  We  read  of  malfeasance., 
embezzlement,  corruption,  downright  and  tremendous  stealing,  till  our 
senses  stand  aghast;  and  we  realize  that  unless  these  saturnalia  of  robbe^' 
and  wrongdoing  cease,  then  the  Republic  is  ultimately  doomed  to  an  igno- 
minious destiny.  Money  is  now  king.  Material  success  is  exalted  high 
above  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Commercialism  pervades  the  land.  We 
have  sown  the  wind  and  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind.  The  country  must 
be  brought  back  to  the  paths  of  safety,  virtue   and  honesty.    Salutary 
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training  of  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  schools  will  splendidly  help.  The 
teachers  must  strive  with  all  their  might  against  the  tendencies  of  the 
times.  They  must  build  character  upon  a  rock.  They  must  show  that  wis- 
dom is  more  precious  than  gold;  that  peace  and  happiness  and  length  of 
days  can  come  only  from  never-ceasing  development  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual attributes;  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  that,  like  a 
canker,  inordinate  desire  for  gain  devours  the  soul,  destroys  the  nobler 
senses  and  leaves  man  a  pitiful  mockery  of  the  image  of  his  God. 

The  issue  of  the  great  struggle  to  be  waged  in  this  land  for  rectitude  in 
public  and  private  life,  and  for  correct  standards  in  monetary  affairs,  is 
more  weighty  than  that  of  the  civil  war.  If  the  nation  could  not  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free  under  the  old  conditions,  how  will  it  be  able  to  exist  all 
slave  in  the  new  and  baser  servitude  of  lucre's  greed? 

Nations  sometimes  receive  tremendous  jolts.  England  was  awakened 
from  a  dream  of  self-sufficiency  by  the  wonderful  conflict  waged  by  the  sim- 
ple-minded Boers;  and  the  colossal  empire  of  the  Czar  has  been  staggered 
by  the  Mikado's  little  men!  Does  humiliation  ever  await  the  United  States 
of  America?  A  widespread  loss  among  the  people  of  the  basic  virtues;  too 
much  love  of  the  material  things  of  the  world ;  too  little  regard  for  the 
things  of  the  spirit — these  conditions  invite  demoralization  and  consequent 
disaster. 

At  the  National  Educational  Association,  a  few  days  ago,  President 
Roosevelt  told  the  teachers  that  there  is  something  better  than  the  accum- 
ulation of  wealth.  And  this  is  "the  infinitely  loftier  and  non-materialistic 
ideal  of  devotion  to  work  worth  doing  for  that  work's  sake." 

There  is  something  better  than  wealth.  This  proposition  has  got  to  be 
established  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  The  President  furnishes 
the  teachers  with  a  good  cry.  Let  us  gird  on  our  armor  for  the  struggle 
that  shall  give  a  new  birth  of  freedom  to  the  land — the  freedom  that  comes 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Let  the  eyes  of  the  youth  be  turned  from 
the  false,  the  hideous,  the  bad,  to  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good.  Let  the  people  return  to  the  homely  virtues,  believing 
that  the  pathwa3T  to  the  skies  lies  only  in  the  pursuit  of  noble  ideals.  Then 
this  country,  under  God,  will  shine  in  the  galaxy  of  nations,  not  with  pale 
and  ineffectual  fire,  but  rather  like  some  prodigious  star,  so  high  and  glow- 
ing that  it  shall  challenge  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  following  notices  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary : 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  would  be  glad  to  have  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  their  services. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  an  exhibit  of  sketches,  cray- 
ons and  pencils,  in  .the  writing-room.  All  members  of  this  Association  are 
invited  to  visit  this  exhibit — W.  A.  Houston,  representing. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  have  an  equipment  of  writing- 
machines  in  the  reading-room,  and  offer  their  services  to  members  of  the 
Association  to  do  any  typewriting  that  may  be  desired. 
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The  Wm.  J.  C.  Dulany  Company  invite  you  to  inspect  their  display  of 
filing  cabinets,  school  supplies,  Cosmos  and  Perry  pictures,  basketry  mate- 
rial, etc.     Writing-room,  next  door  to  Dixon  Pencil  Company. 

After  which  the  President  introduced  Superintendent  Chas.  T.  Wright, 
of  Harford  county,  who  gave  us  a  very  amusing  and  entertaining  recita- 
tion in  dialect.  In  response  to  an  encore,  Prof.  Wright  recited  "Agnes,  I 
Love  Thee." 

President  Arthur  Francis  Smith,  of  Lonaconing,  then  delivered  the  an- 
nual address. 

PRESIDENT  SMITH'S  ADDRESS. 

Memory  has  turned  back  ten  years,  while  sitting  here  this  evening,  to 
another  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  here  in 
July,  1895.  The  speaker  had  just  completed  his  first  year  in  charge  of  a 
school — a  year  of  considerable  trial  and  discouragement.  He  was  per- 
suaded by  one  of  the  school  commissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
state  association,  and  came  down  here  from  Allegany  with  three  others, 
the  examiner,  the  school  commissioner  just  mentioned,  and  a  principal  of 
one  of  the  schools.  The  session  is  remembered  well.  The  president  was 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  at  that  time  school  examiner  of  Caroline  County,  but 
who  now  for  five  years  has  been  the  efficient  and  energetic  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Education. 

One  little  incident  in  connection  with  that  session  is  now  recalled.  An 
excursion  was  run  over  to  Gettysburg,  just  as  will  be  done  on  Friday  next. 
On  this  trip,  Professor  Stephens  very  kindly  introduced  me  to  several  bright 
young  ladies.  He  desired  me  to  get  interested  in  the  fair  sex.  Long  since  I 
became  sufficiently  interested  in  one  of  Eve's  daughters  to  take  her  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  but  our  esteemed  State  Superintendent  still  continues  to 
plod  his  weary  way  alone. 

In  connection  with  that  Gettysburg  excursion  an  amusing  incident  comes 
to  mind.  The  late  Colonel  Passmore  had  telegraphed  over  for  a  certain 
number  of  carriages  to  convey  the  party  over  the  battlefield.  When  the 
train  arrived  in  Gettysburg,  and  we  alighted  at  the  station,  not  a  carriage 
was  to  be  seen.  After  some  delay,  the  delinquent  vehicles  arrived.  The 
Colonel,  very  much  excited,  cried  out:  "Here  I  have  brought  all  these 
Marylanders  over  to  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  is  the  way 
they  are  treated!  Shame  on  you!"  We  got  in  the  carriages  and  rode 
around  for  several  hours,  viewing  the  sights  of  the  greatest  battle  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  new  world.  When  we  were  nearing  the  end  of 
our  ride  I  asked  our  commissioner  from  Frostburg  whom  we  should  pay 
for  the  pleasure.  Mr.  Beall  replied:  "Oh,  the  Colonel  made  the  arrange- 
ments, and  I  suppose  the  American  Book  Company  will  foot  the  bill."  I 
did  not  think  so,  but  I  said  no  more.  When  we  stopped,  the  driver  went 
to  Mr.  Beall,  as  the  most, prosperous-looking  member  of  the  party,  and 
said,  "Five  dollars,  please."  Mr.  Beall  was  somewhat  startled,  but  ex- 
plained that  he  was  responsible  only  for  himself,  and  we  all  dived  into  our 
pockets  for  the  necessary  coin. 
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There  was  no  more  argument,  for  money  always  talks.  On  one  occa- 
sion Pat  said  to  Mike:  "Sure,  I  voted  the  Raypublican  ticket!"  Mike  re- 
plied: "Would  ye  trust  such  a  party  as  that?"  Pat  answered:  "They 
didn't  ask  me  to — thev-  paid  me  cash." 

As  I  listened  to  the  various  papers  and  discussions  by  educators  who 
were  older  in  years  and  experience  than  myself,  it  was  farthest  from  my 
thoughts  that  when,  ten  years  later,  I  should  be  privileged  to  attend  an- 
other session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  at  this  delight- 
ful place,  I  would  return  as  its  president.  When  I  think  of  M.  A.  Newell,  A. 
G.  Harley,  M.  Bates  Stephens,  E.  B.  Prettyman,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men  who  have  glorified  this  high  position,  I  am  more  than  ever 
conscious  of  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  upon  me  byyourvotes  a3rear 
ago,  at  Ocean  City.  I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  this  association 
for  the  generous  support  given  to  me  both  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  as  president.  I  tried  a  year  ago  to  provide  you  with  a  sat- 
isfactor}'  program  of  instruction  and  amusement,  and  many  of  you  were 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  in 
the  long  history  of  the  association.  This  year  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  other  hands,  and  I  am  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  what  they  have  provided  for  your  edification.  The  program  prom- 
ises us  many  good  things  thruout  the  week,  and  I  hope  all  will  enjoy 
this  intellectual  feast  to  the  utmost. 

The  beauty  of  the  natural  environment  here  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  mention.  To  some  of  us  who  come  from  the  extreme  western  portion  of 
the  State,  the  mountains  are  no  novelty.  We  have  Dan's  Rock,  St.  John's 
Rock,  Sampson's  Rock,  Eagle  Rock,  and  other  high  eminences,  from  which 
we  can  gain  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country;  we  have  the  far- 
famed  Narrows,  and  the  beautiful  winding  Potomac,  no  longer  bordered 
by  hostile  armies  ready  to  kill  and  destroy.  But  to  those  who  come  from 
the  lowlands  of  Southern  Maryland,  and  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  those 
Elysian  fields  thru  which  we  have  traveled  for  three  years  to  feast  our  eyes 
with  a  view  of  old  Ocean,  these  mountains  must  be  very  interesting  and 
attractive. 

You  have  already  listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  welcome,  delivered 
by  one  who  resides  not  far  from  here,  and  who  is  known  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other — Dr.  J.  W.  Hering,  of  Westminster;  and  you  have 
listened  to  the  no  less  able  response  of  Francis  A.  Soper,  president  of  the 
City  College,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  guided  the  destinies  of  the  largest 
boys'  school  in  Baltimore.  I  can  only  add,  enjoy  yourselves  to  the  utmost. 
While  you  will  miss  the  superb  bathing  of  Ocean  City,  of  which  some  of  us 
were  reminded  by  a  repetition  last  week  at  Asbury  Park,  you  will  have 
many  other  pleasures  with  which  to  while  away  the  flying  hours  of  the 
week. 

REVISION   OF   COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

At  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  connected 
with  public  education  that  may  profitably  be  discussed.  Within  a  decade 
we  have  seen  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  school  S3rstem  of  Mandand.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  causes  that  have  contrib- 
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uted  to  this  result.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  instead  of  a  varied  and  dis- 
cordant system  in  which  no  two  counties  were  alike,  and  a  system  that 
had  no  definite  head,  there  has  been  evolved  a  magnificent  system,  in  theory, 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States,  uniform  for  all  the  counties  and  with 
the  State  Superintendent  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of  popular  edu- 
cation. In  theory,  I  say,  we  have  a  magnificent  system ;  in  practice,  there 
remain  some  evils  that  are  yet  to  be  eliminated. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  new  course  of  study  was  issued  to  the 
teachers  of  Maryland.  It  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  schedule 
in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  Correlation  of  studies  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  groups  have  led  to  the  saving  of  time  and 
to  more  satisfactory  progress.  In  the  new  course  the  grades  are  desig- 
nated as  first  year  grade,  second  year  grade,  etc.  This  designation  indi- 
cates that  the  work  of  each  grade  is  to  be  completed  within  a  year.  If  the 
child  enters  school  at  the  age  of  six,  as  the  law  prescribes,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  completed  the  studies  of  the  elementary  course  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a 
task  altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  normal  child.  At  least  two 
more  years  should  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course. 
In  practice,  we  are  obliged  to  use  various  devices  to  overcome  the  brevity 
of  time.  In  the  school  of  which  I  have  charge  we  require  pupils  to  spend 
two  years  in  each  of  the  third  and  the  sixth  grades,  so  that,  practically,  the 
work  done  amounts  to  an  eight-year  course.  In  sending  out  the  course  of 
study  to  the  teachers,  Superintendent  Stephens  said:  "Whenever  its  weak 
points  are  exposed  by  the  light  of  experience  I  am  sure  the  State  Board 
will  be  as  anxious  to  strengthen  such  weak  spots  as  they  were  to  revise 
the  old  schedule  of  grades."  Let  us,  then,  at  an  early  date,  have  such  a  re- 
vision of  the  course  of  study  as  will  distribute  the  work  of  the  elementary 
grades  thru  eight  years,  instead  of  six. 

If  the  eight-year  course  is  adopted,  the  age  of  entrance  to  the  high 
schools  will  be  increased  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  age  for  graduation  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  Some  slight  change  might  be  made  in  the  subjects 
of  the  high  school  course.  A  year  ago  I  suggested  that  the  subject  of  his- 
tory be  pursued  in  the  order  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  English,  and 
American.  The  amount  of  Latin  should  be  increased  slightly  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  all  first-class  colleges.  Too  much  mathematics  is 
prescribed. 

But,  have  we  not  reached  the  point  where  we  can  safely  allow  one-half 
of  the  work  to  be  elective,  retaining  the  other  half  as  work  required  of  all 
students?  The  report  of  the  committee  often  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  groups  the  high  school  studies  into  four  courses,  the  Modern 
Language,  the  English,  the  Classical,  and  the  Latin-Scientific.  In  each  of 
these  courses  twenty  periods  of  work  are  arranged  for  each  of  the  four 
years.  Ten  of  these  periods  might  consist  of  required  work,  and  the  other 
ten  elective  studies.  The  elective  system  would  give  greater  flexibility  to 
the  course,  and,  it  is  believed,  would  also  hold  a  greater  number  of  students 
in  the  high  schools,  if  they  were  allowed  some  choice  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects and  were  not  required  to  pursue  thru  four  years  those  which  are  de- 
cidedly distasteful  to  them. 
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At  a  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  last  week,  one  of 
the  questions  discussed  was,  "Should  the  twelve  years  nowoccupiedby  the 
grammar  and  high  school  courses  be  divided  equally  between  them?"  It 
was  ably  discussed  pro  and  con  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
in  opposition  to  this  scheme.  I  do  not  believe  the  high  schools  should 
reach  down  into  the  grammar  course,  but  there  is  room  for  expansion  up- 
ward. We  know  well  that  the  courses  of  our  good  high  schools  compare 
favorably  with  those  offered  by  respectable  colleges  a  century  ago,  and  in 
many  respects  the  modern  high  school  courses  are  broader  than  the  old 
college  courses.  If  the  high  schools  have  not  sufficient  work,  let  them  reach 
up  and  do  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  freshman  classes  of  the  colleges; 
but,  personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  high  schools  are  now  doing 
all  the  work  they  can  safely  undertake. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Another  topic  which  is  now  prominent  in  the  educational  world  is  that 
of  compulsory  education.  Three  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Maryland  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  but  the  action  of  the  law  was  limited,  unfor- 
tunately, to  Baltimore  City  and  Allegany  county.  I  remember  that  at  the 
conference  of  the  educational  leaders  at  Annapolis  during  the  session  of 
1902,  the  question  was  discussed  vigorously,  many  opposing  the  adoption 
of  such  a  law  at  that  time  on  account  of  supposed  inadequate  facilities 
for  handling  the  larger  number  of  children  that  would  be  forced  into  the 
schools.  Nevertheless,  the  law  was  passed,  but  limited  in  its  action.  Steps 
were  taken  in  Allegany  county  to  enforce  the  law.  During  the  two  years 
of  its  enforcement  the  enrollment  in  the  schools  was  larger,  and  the  pupils 
largely  remained  in  school  until  the  end  of  the  session.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  results  followed  in  Baltimore  City.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
law  has  not  been  enforced  during  the  past  scholastic  year.  To  cite  an  in- 
stance of  the  working  of  the  law,  in  the  school  of  which  I  am  principal, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  six  hundred,  during  the  session  of  19C  1-4 
when  the  law  was  enforced,  there  was  but  twenty-one  withdrawals;  dur- 
ing the  past  scholastic  year,  when  the  law  was  not  enforced,  there  were 
seventy-nine  withdrawals.  An  unenforced  law  is  much  worse  than  no  law. 
Every  teacher  of  experience  in  this  audience,  before  issuing  a  new  regula- 
tion to  the  school,  considers  carefully  whether  it  can  be  enforced.  If  the 
new  rule  or  law  can  not  be  carried  out,  it  had  rather  ten  times  never  be 
made. 

Some  object  to  a  compulsory  education  law  on  the  ground  that  it  in- 
terferes with  their  liberty.  In  erery  community  there  are  persons  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  standing,  and  who  do  not  wish  their  liberty  in- 
terfered with.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Backbay  Smithers  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "Blood  counts;  one  of  my  ancestors  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence."  Mr.  Isaac  Mosesson  answered:  "Pshaw, 
dat's  nodings.  Vun  of  my  ancestors  vas  brezent  ad  de  signing  uv  de  Ten 
Commandments.  ' 

When  I  have  notified  parents  that  they  were  violating  the  law  b3"  keep- 
ing their  children  out  of  school,  they  have  sometimes  replied   that   they 
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could  keep  their  own  children  at  home  whenever  they  pleased.  But  usually 
a  hearing  before  a  magistrate  and  the  infliction  of  a  fine  have  convinced 
these  parents  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  do  what  they  please.  Most  of 
us  do  not  steal  or  murder,  not  because  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  these 
things,  but  because  they  are  wrong ;  but  a  few  persons,  of  course,  are  de- 
terred from  committing  crimes  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  Most  parents 
send  their  children  to  school  promptly  and  regularly  because  they  know- 
that  the  best  interests  of  their  children  require  that  they  be  furnished  with 
a  good  education ;  these  parents  a  compulsory  education  law  would  not 
affect.  But  when  parents  fail  to  see  the  needs  of  their  offspring,  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  should  compel  them  to  consider  their  children's  necessities. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  acted  wisely,  therefore,  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  pass  a  compulsory  law 
for  the  entire  state.  Let  the  General  Assembly  promptly  pass  the  law,  and 
then  let  the  various  city  and  county  authorities  take  steps  to  enforce  the 
law  from  the  mountains  of  Garrett  to  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  supreme  factor  in  education  is  ever  the 
personality  of  the  teacher."  A  live  teacher  will  inspire  scholars  in  the  poor- 
est building  and  with  the  most  meagre  equipment;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
inefficient  teacher  will  frustrate  the  advantages  of  the  best  material  envi- 
ronment. We  all  know  that  there  are  good  teachers  and  there  are  poor 
teachers ;  and,  perhaps,  no  one  is  able  to  detect  one  of  the  latter  class  soon- 
er than  one  of  the  innocent  victims  of  her  crude  efforts.  A  teacher  in  a  cer- 
tain school  said  to  a  dull  pupil :  "When  I  was  your  age  I  could  answer  any 
question  in  arithmetic."  "Yes,"  said  the  small  child;  "but  you  forget  that 
you  had  a  different  teacher  to  what  I  have." 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Is  teaching  a  profession?  To  enter 
upon  the  profession  of  law,  medicine,  or  the  ministry,  special  study  of  from 
two  to  four  years  must  be  added  to  a  good  general  education.  Is  the  same 
requirement  exacted  of  those  who  take  up  teaching  ?  How  many  of  us, 
when  first  we  entered  upon  this  calling,  had  any  other  equipment  than  the 
scholastic  attainments  necessary  ?  For  one,  I  must  plead  guilty.  If  any 
novice,  just  out  of  college  or  high  school,  can  take  up  the  work  and  step, 
perhaps,  into  one  of  the  best  places,  is  it  any  wonder  that  people  are  loath 
to  class  us  as  members  of  a  profession  ?  While  at  first  I  thought  it  a  hard- 
ship to  take  charge  of  an  ungraded  school,  I  am  thankful  now  that  I  have 
enjoyed  various  kinds  of  experience,  in  the  ungraded  school,  as  principal  of 
several  grammar  schools,  and  as  vice-principal  and  principal  of  high 
schools. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  second  commence- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg  when  sixteen  young  people 
were  commissioned  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  All  of  them 
seemed  enthusiastic  to  begin  their  chosen  work.  During  the  past  year  I 
had  two  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  from  this  school  associated 
with  me  as  assistant  teachers,  and  their  zeal  and  energy  were  very  gratify- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  normal  school  at  Frostburg  is  doing  efficient  service 
in  training  teachers  for  the  state  under  the  wise  and  able  administration  of 
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Principal  E.  D.  Murdaugh.  I  believe,  further,  that  the  appointment  of 
Doctor  George  W.  Ward  as  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Balti- 
more marks  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  that  older  institu- 
tion. Let  these  two  schools  go  on  training  teachers  for  service.  If  all  the 
counties  were  to  demand  specially  trained  teachers,  these  two  institutions 
would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand;  instead  of  two  normal 
schools,  or  three,  including  the  normal  department  of  Washington  College, 
we  would  need  about  sis  such  institutions.  When  the  schools  are  in  charge 
of  skillful  teachers,  carefully  equipped  to  render  efficient  service  from  the 
very  first  daj-  in  the  school  room,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  lay  claim  to 
be  members  of  a  profession. 

MORE  MONEY  NEEDED. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  various  topics 
without  touching  the  one  that  is  most  vital  to  all  of  us — the  money  ques- 
tion. A  year  ago  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  passage  of 
the  law  that  established  a  minimum  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  thru- 
out  the  state.  It  was  a  great  victory,  and  no  one  appreciates  that  fact 
more  than  I  do.  Many  teachers  of  twenty  and  thirty  years'  experience  are 
now  receiving  more  money  than  ever  before  in  their  lives.  But  was  it  a 
complete  victory  ?  Is  it  time  now  to  rest  on  our  laurels  and  say  resignedly, 
"It  is  finished  ?" 

Before  consoling  ourselves  too  much,  let  us  examine  a  few  facts.  In  my 
own  county  of  Allegany,  of  which  I  am  justly  proud,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries  of  about  one-eighth  within  the  past  five  years, 
owing  to  increased  county  and  state  appropriations.  Within  the  same 
period  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  food,  clothing,  and  rents,  has  in- 
creased from  one-third  to  one-half.  While,  therefore,  the  teachers  receive 
more  dollars  than  formerly,  they  are  really  able  to  purchase  less  with  their 
money  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  Furthermore,  when  the  minimum 
salary  law  was  first  agitated,  the  amount  stated  was  four  hundred  dollars. 
But  the  legislative  committee  of  this  association,  fearing  that  this  amount 
might  work  a  hardship  upon  some  of  the  poorer  counties  and  so  mighc  en- 
danger the  passage  of  the  bill,  reduced  the  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  When  it  was  taken  to  Annapolis,  further  consideration 
showed  that  it  would  still  mean  too  great  an  increase  of  the  tax  rate  in 
some  of  the  counties,  and  so  it  was  finally  passed  on  a  basis  of  three  hun- 
dred instead  of  four  hundred  dollars,  as  originally  drafied.  Three  hundred 
and  success  were  infinitely  better  than  four  hundred  and  failure.  But  let  us 
gird  our  loins  and  put  on  our  armor  and  continue  the  fight  with  renewed 
vigor  next  year.  We  had  able  champions  last  year  in  State  Superintendent 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  and  County  Superintendents  A.  C.  Willisoa,  F.  E.  Wa- 
then,  W.  H.  Dashiell,  George  W.  Joy  and  W.  C.  Phillips,  and  I  believe  they 
will  help  us  make  a  winning  fight  again  next  year. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  in  the  United  States  is  fifty  dollars, 
and  to  female  teachers  about  forty  dollars.  It  can  readih-  be  seen,  then, 
that  we  are  still  below  the  average  salary.  The  entire  question  of  salaries 
and  taxes  have  been  more  widely  considered  in  the  educational  press  within 
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the  past  year  than  ever  before,  and  last  week  at  the  national  gathering  it 
was  the  first  question  on  the  program  discussed.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  superin- 
tendent of  Indiana  schools,  has  said:  "With  our  present  tendency  toward 
the  centralization  of  rural  schools,  which  is  being  hastened  by  better  roads 
and  by  better  modes  of  travel,  we  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  extend  the 
term  and  to  make  the  minimum  salary  six  hundred  dollars."  Some  of  the 
reasons  alleged  against  paying  higher  salaries  are  lack  of  funds,  plenty  of 
teachers  who  will  underbid  the  good  teachers,  lack  of  appreciation  of  good 
teachers  by  school  boards,  too  low  a  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers, 
and  a  supply  greater  than  the  demand.  All  of  these  things  must  be  over- 
come. As  to  lack  of  funds,  I  will  only  call  attention  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  annual  per  capita  expenditure  of  $29  for  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
and  $3.50  for  all  forms  of  education.  If  we  want  more  money  we  must 
ask  for  it,  or  at  least  intimate  our  wishes  strongly.  A  certain  young  man 
was  calling  on  a  young  lady,  and  said  bashfully  to  her:  "May  I — er — kiss 
your  baby  sister?"  Miss  Alice,  in  disgust,  answered:  "Oh,  I  suppose  so — 
if  you  are  too  cowardly  to  tackle  a  girl  nearer  your  own  size."  I  don't 
think  the  baby  was  kissed.  Like  this  plucky  young  lady,  we  must  make  a 
formal  demand  for  what  is  our  own  right. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  discussed  somewhat  at  length  these  burning  questions  because 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  them.  All  of  us  who  have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
education  for  life  must  take  an  interest  in  them. 

There  are  many  other  questions  of  importance,  but  time  forbids  that 
they  be.  considered  now.  One  matter,  tho,  occurs  to  me.  In  Maryland 
twenty-one  percent,  of  the  teaching  force  are  men,  the  remainder  are  women. 
Probably  the  same  relative  numbers  hold  also  in  the  membership  of  this 
association.  Last  year  a  protest  was  made  because  only  one  woman  was 
elected  to  office.  The  protest  was  legitimate.  Ladies,  you  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  I  believe  that  at  least  two  of  the  officers,  and  two  members  of 
the  executive  committee  should  be  women.  Make  your  protest  this  year 
before,  instead  of  after  the  elections.  You  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  this 
bpdy;  exercise  it;  and  see  that  you  get  fair  play  when  the  annual  election 
of  officers  takes  place. 

This  evening  we  have  with  us  His  Excellency,  Honorable  Edwin  War- 
field,  Governor  of  Maryland,  a  few  days  sooner  than  expected.  Those  of  us 
who  were  at  Ocean  City  last  year  remember  the  governor's  ringing  address. 
He  told  us  that  he  was,  "ex  officio,  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of 
this  state,"  and  that  he  intended  "to  be  at  the  head,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name."  That  promise  I  believe  he  has  conscientiously  tried  to  fulfill.  He 
has  visited  all  kinds  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  He  has  justly 
earned  the  title  of  "the  teacher's  friend;"  and  he  comes  to  us  this  year  with 
a  new  title,  as  Doctor  Warfield  as  well  as  Governor  Warfield.  We  are  glad 
to  have  him  with  us  again. 

And  now,  fellow-teachers,  I  have  finished.  I  can  only  repeat  to  you  what 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy  the  week  here  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  you  will  go  away  at  the  end  of  the  sessions  to  your  well 
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earned  summer's  rest,  and  in  the  fall  be  ready  to  take  up  your  work  again 
with  the  prayer  on  your  lips, 

"Build  me  straight,  0  worthy  Master! 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle!" 

And  the  convention  adjourned  to  9.30  tomorrow  morning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Adopted.  A.  G.  HARLEY,  Secretary. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  July  12,  1905. 

The  morning  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  con- 
vened in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Blue  Mountain  House  at  9.30  a.m.,  Pres- 
ident Arthur  Francis  Smith  in  the  chair,  and  a  great  audience  present. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music  by  the  Blue  Mountain  orchestra, 
led  by  Prof.  David  Emerick,  in  the  Prince  of  Pilsen. 

The  Committee  of  Enrollment  was  then  announced:  Miss  Edna  Marsh, 
of  Solomon's;  Miss  Cecilia  M.  Shower,  of  Manchester;  Miss  Christina  F. 
Park,  of  Frostburg;  Miss  Lillie  Teal,  of  Cumberland ;  Miss  Edna  A.  Bryan, 
of  Queenstown,  and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Valliant,  of  Denton. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Boyer,  Vice- Principal  of  the  Keystone  Normal  School,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  then  introduced  by  the  President,  and  addressed  the  conven- 
tion. 

THE  GREAT  SPHINX  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

In  his  happy  address  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  assem- 
bled at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  President  Roosevelt  called  the  teachers  of  Amer- 
ica the  mainstay  of  the  Republic.  We  teachers  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  praise — and  we  deserve  praise.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  "bre'r  rab- 
bit," who  fell  into  a  barrel  of  honey,  we  are  literally  "kivered  up"  with  it, 
the  result  may  not  be  good  for  the  sacred  cause  which  we  represent.  I  will, 
therefore,  purposely,  "with  malice  aforethought,"  decline  to  laud  the  assem- 
bled teachers  of  Maryland,  much  as  I  should  like  to  say  the  nice  things  I 
know  about  them,  since  this  is  not  my  first  privilege  to  address  them  as 
teachers.  I  take  it  to  be  most  complimentary  to  the  Association  to  at- 
tempt a  somewhat  critical  discussion  on  modern  tendencies  in  education. 

Just  as  the  human-headed,  lion-bodied  Sphinx  of  ancient  Egypt  express- 
ed the  dual  ideal  of  Egyptian  history — the  head  representing  the  wisdom  of 
her  priests  and  the  body  the  might  of  her  dynasties — so  must  the  educa- 
tional ideal  of  America  be  represented  by  some  combination  to  suit  the  com- 
plexity of  American  life.  The  various  tendencies  in  our  complex  life  must 
be  reconciled  into  something  far  more  composite  than  we  have  as  yet  at- 
tained.    Repose  and  balance  must  be  wrought  out  of  present  confusion. 

The  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ignored  the  rights  of  the  body,  hold- 
ing that  the  body  was  the  seat  of  sin.  We  have  swung  over  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Athletics  has  become  the  most  attractive  argument  in  higher 
institutions.  The  athlete  has  become  an  object  of  worship  both  in  cata- 
logues and  press,  while  the  real  student  is  derisively  denominated  "plod- 
der," "grind,"  etc.  Indeed,  we  have  gone  so  far  to  this  extreme  that  ath- 
letics, with  a  few  book-studies  thrown  in,  may  win  diplomas  from  world- 
famous  universities.  This  is  education  with  a  vengeance!  We  ought  not 
to  forget  that  the  worthies  of  history  were  not  physical  but  mental  giants. 
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When  Roosevelt  wants  help  in  the  great  machinery  of  government  he  does 
not  hunt  np  and  down  for  football  players  but  for  brains.  Nobody  disputes 
Locke's  dictum,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  but  we  should  interpret 
this  to  mean  that  the  body  is  to  be  perfected  for  the  sake  of  the  mind,  and 
subordinate  as  its  instrument.  When  the  scholar  falls  to  the  rear  in  our 
educational  system,  and  the  athlete  takes  his  place  in  the  forefront,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  After  all,  the  mind-boy  is  worth  more  than  the  body- 
boy. 

In  mind-training  memory  and  thought  are  almost  equally  important. 
There  was  a  time  when  memory  was  over-emphasized  in  ideals  and  course 
and  method,  as  among  the  Jesuits.  It  is,  also,  quite  possible  to  sacrifice 
originality  and  individuality  by  cultivating  memory  mechanically.  But 
the  reaction  against  memory  has  been  very  extreme.  There  have  been 
those  who  tried  to  shame  her  out  of  court,  going  so  far  as  to  deny  the  rea- 
sonableness of  committing  tables,  formulas,  linguistic  forms,  etc.,  trusting 
wholly  to  the  constructive  thought  as  a  substitute.  This  extreme  violates 
the  natural  place  of  memory  in  mental  economy,  for,  as  Dr.  James  says.  "A 
man  with  a  second-rate  memory  can  be  only  second-rate  in  reasoning." 
Moreover,  life  itself  calls  for  mechanical  associations  in  daily  duty.  The 
man  who  forgets  what  he  ought  to  do  next  in  order,  whether  the  order  is  a 
logical  chain  or  not,  suffers  penalties  which  most  of  us  are  very  unwilling 
to  pay.  And  yet  we  should  not  try  to  subordinate  "thought"  in  a  boy's 
education.  When  memory  has  been  compelled  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
data  of  reasoning,  constructive  thought  must  ever  remain  the  organizing 
and  dominating  phase  in  an  education  that  prepares  for  complete  living. 
The  training  that  best  combines  these  two  apparent  opposites  in  mental 
life,  all  other  things  being  equal,  most  deserves  our  approbation. 

The  great  essential  in  thought-culture  is  adequate  supervision.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  be  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  combined.  The  former 
stands  for  the  absolute  respect  of  which  the  teacher  of  the  young  should  be 
worthy,  the  latter  for  the  individuality  which  every  true  teacher  should  try 
to  wake  up  in  his  pupils.  The  two  are  historic  complements  in  the  pupil's 
mental  progress.  The  former  should  predominate  over  the  latter  in  the 
learner's  earlier  years,  and  vice  versa  by  and  by.  Pythagoras  left  in  abso- 
lute control  would  produce  absolute  slavery  to  authority  in  education; 
Socrates  in  absolute  control  from  the  beginning  would  tax  the  younsr 
thinker  to  the  reason-breaking  point. 

But  modern  life,  especially  American  life,  requires  the  Sphinx  combina- 
tion in  courses  of  study  as  well  as  in  supervision.  The  idealism  which  in- 
sists on  thinking  only  the  perfections  expressed  in  art,  and  literature,  and 
history,  as  necessary  moral  stimuli,  loses  sight  of  the  practical  necessities 
of  life.  Realism,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  everlasting  stress  on  sensible 
utility,  as  furthered  by  the  sciences  and  the  plainer  arts,  loses  sight  of  the 
immortality  within  us.  Idealism  must  forever  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
soul  from  the  death-dealing  blows  of  materialism,  while  realism  must  for- 
ever be  allowed  to  furnish  the  material  supports  of  the  growing  immortal- 
thin  us.  Correlation  in  the  modern  sense  is  not  merely  a  logical  but 
an  absolute  necessitv  in  education. 
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And  yet  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  correlation  has  often  been  nothing 
other  than  mechanical  conglomeration,  crowding  and  confusing  to  students 
and  unsatisfactory  in  final  results.  Too  often,  indeed,  American  courses  of 
study  compel  us  to  agree  with  Pat's  reverie  in  the  New  York  subway,  who, 
when  asked  if  the  fine  displaj'  of  passing  forces  wasn't  a  "foine  Yankee 
thrick,"  replied  that  he  was  just  a-thinkin'  fwhat  would  happen  if  it  missht 
the  hole.  And  this  is  just  what  the  ordinary  application  of  the  principle 
will  do — it  will  miss  the  hole.  We  have  crowded  the  school-time  and  school- 
energy  to  the  wall.  When  we  insist  on  this  criticism,  as  Mayor  McClellan 
did  at  Asbury  Park,  the  correlation-advocates  laugh  at  us.  But  after  all, 
the  teaching  of  English — and  especially  reading  as  thought  getting — is  more 
important  to  plain  boys  and  girls  than  all  the  'ologies  combined.  Common 
sense  asks  for  no  lengthy  argument  on  this  point.  When  we  shall  have 
learned  the  art  of  "selection"  within  the  crowding  mass  of  our  correlation 
we  shall  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  correlation  without  the 
costly  sacrifice  of  fundamentals.  Until  then  we  had  better  hold  to  funda- 
mentals in  the  school. 

The  "new"  education  has  gone  mad  in  the  direction  of  "Nature."  Ros- 
seau  affected  to  believe  that  the  child  should  have  its  own  way  as  much  as 
possible — "follow  nature."  But  his  objection  to  books,  in  favor  of  play, 
was  superficial.  He  failed  to  see  that  Nature  plays  too  long  before  it  be- 
gins to  work,  unless  we  add  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  compulsion;  he 
realized  only  vaguely  the  worth  of  books  as  working  tools  by  means  of 
which  the  learner  finally  emancipates  himself  from  teacher;  and  his  psychol- 
ogy of  habit  was  absolutely  false,  as  we  see  in  his  doctrine  of  letting  Nature 
wake  up  the  moral  idea  and  the  idea  of  God.  When  the  "new"  education 
lets  the  child  play  and  play  and  play,  this  will  in  all  likelihood  be  all  the 
man  will  ever  do,  unless  happily  the  compulsions  and  burdens  and  necessi- 
ties of  ordinary  life  redeem  the  man;  and  when  the  "new"  education  wholly 
substitutes  things  for  books  we  run  the  risk  of  simply  entertaining  the 
learner  with  enchanting  panorama — moving  pictures — which  he  does  not 
learn  to  interpret  by  un-sensed  thought.  It  is  true  enough  that  things  pre- 
pare for  books,  but  the  book  with  its  older  thought  comes  like  an  older 
friend  to  help  interpret  things.  The  laboratory  method  is  undoubtedly  es- 
sential, but  its  extreme  application  to  all  the  grades  in  the  public  schools 
has  worked  untold  harm.  The  "Nature  method"  must,  in  short,  be  cor- 
rected by  many  civilizing  "don'ts."  Let  us  at  least  avoid  madness  in  our 
American  madness  for  fads  in  education. 

Mrs.  Spurrier  and  Miss  Herr  then  sang  a  duet,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Lockhard,  of  Westminster,  on  piano — "Life  a  Dream." 

In  the  absence  of  speakers  whose  names  appeared  on  the  program  Dr. 
G.  W.  Ward,  the  newly  elected  Principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  was  introduced.  He  spoke  briefly  of  "The  Teacher  as  a  Diplomat." 
He  said  in  part : — 

"THE  TEACHER  AS  A  DIPLOMAT." 

Diplomacy  is  characteristic  of  this  age.    Men  who  cannot  work  with 
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other  ineo  don't  count.  A  denser  population  and  unparalleled  facilities  for 
communication  and  intercourse  have  completely  changed  the  standard  of 
success.  It  is  no  longer  the  man  most  "sot  in  his  ways"  who  exerts  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  course  of  things.  He  is  the  ideal  leader  whose 
strength  has  developed  along  with  the  strength  of  other  powerful  and  de- 
termined characters. 

But  diplomacy  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  deceit  and  treachery. 
One  man  boasts  that  he  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  He  assures  you  that  he  is 
going  to  be  frank  and  proceeds,  often  quite  unintentionally,  to  be  brutal. 
Another  comes  with  oily  tongue  and  soft  phrases  with  which  to  throw  you 
off  guard,  and  then  stabs  you  before  you  can  recover  position.  The 
former  type  fails  through  narrowness,  the  latter  through  wickedness. 
There  must  be  the  good  intention,  but  to  be  effective  it  must  be  diplomati- 
cally wrought  out. 

Again  diplomacy  must  not  be  thought  of  as  weakness  and  indecision. 
The  time-serving  spirit  that  fears  to  own  its  name  merely  throws  upon 
others  the  decision  which  in  such  cases  is  almost  necessarily  bungling  and 
faulty  to  a  degree.  A  sharp,  clear-cut  decision  is  often  the  pleasantest  way 
of  disposing  of  a  knotty  problem.  What  could  be  worse  than  a  surgeon 
so  concerned  lest  it  hurt  that  he  bungled,  and  mangled,  and.  inflicted  in  the 
end  ten  times  the  pain  that  would  have  been  suffered  from  a  cold,  keen, 
heartless  thrust  guided  by  unerring  skill  and  genuine  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing humanity? 

Then  the  teacher  must  not  forget  diplomacy  in  the  community  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned.  The  young  teacher  just  out  of  school  and  college  with 
high  grades,  and  strong  recommendations  from  former  teachers,  must  not 
make  the  fatal  mistake  of  assuming  that  he  is  a  missionary  who  is  sudden- 
ly to  flood  the  benighted  community  with  light.  Such  a  course  brings  him 
enemies,  opposition,  failure.  Diplomacy — common  sense  if  you  prefer — re- 
quires him  to  enter  the  community  as  a  learner  if  he  would  leave  it  as  a 
master.  Perhaps  the  largest  opportunities  that  open  to  any  teacher  are  out 
of  the  school-room  rather  than  in  it.  This  is  certainly  so  if  he  attempts  to 
make  the  work  in  the  school  utterly  separate  and  distinct  from  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a  crime  to  take  boys  and  girls  and  unfit  them  for  the  great 
practical  world  in  which  they  must  live. 

In  the  school-room,  therefore,  diplomacy  must  rule.  What  is  the  first 
necessity  for  the  successful  teacher?  Is  it  not  what  has  been  called  dis- 
cipline? How  some  of  us  dread  the  discipline!  Suppose  we  call  it  diplo- 
macy. Did  you  ever  study  the  discipline  of  the  play-ground  ?  Is  there  no 
punishment  for  the  boy  who  doesn't  play  fair?  Is  not  the  punishment  of 
the  mean  boy  certain  and  effective?  The  hero  of  Kipling's  "Bushwood 
Boy"  was  the  leader  of  the  boys  in  his  school.  His  principal  had  the  good 
sense  to  govern  the  school  through  the  school's  natural  governor.  And 
here  comes  the  practical  necessity  of  distinguishing  diplomacy  and  deceit, 
or  weakness.  The  teacher  must  be  perfectly  straightforward  or  he  does 
not  deserve  the  boys'  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  no  more 
doubt  in  the  school  that  the  principal  rules  the  leader  than  there  is  that  the 
leader  rules  the  pupils. 


Dr.  James  W.  Cain, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
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In  conclusion,  there  is  a  psychologic  foundation  for  the  teacher's  di- 
plomacy. The  inevitable  course  I  have  outlined  so  imperfectly  will  be  the 
foundation  of  habits.  The  saying  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do"  is  practiced 
thus,  "Forget  what  I  say,  do  as  I  do."  The  teacher  cannot  preach  correct 
habits  into  his  pupils.  To  speak  of  any  such  effort  as  education  is  to  abuse 
one  of  the  finest  words  in  any  language.  "The  word  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
(life)  maketh  alive." 

Music—a  solo  by  Prof.  Spurrier,  Miss  Herr  at  the  piano. 

Dr.  Edwin  Warfield,  Governor  of  Maryland,  then  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  "Progress  of  Maryland  Schools,"  in  a  review  of  a  year's 
work.     And  after  some  announcements   by  the  President  the  convention 
stood  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  this  evening. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Adopted.  A.  G.  HARLEY,  Secretary. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  Md.,  July  12,  1905. 

The  Mar_vlaud  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  S  p. 
m.  by  President  Arthur  Francis  Smith,  of  Louaconing. 

The  audience  was  large  and  appreciative,  the  house  being  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spurrier,  with 
Miss  Herr  at  the  piano,  in  the  duet,  "Memories  of  the  Past." 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  adopted,  and  after 
the  reading  of  some  notices  by  the  Secretary,  the  President  announced  the 
Auditing  Committee:  E.  A.  Browning,  Oakland;  Anna  Hanson,  Frostburg; 
Annie  Johnstone,  Ellicott  City.  Also  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  :  H.  G. 
Weimar,  Cumberland;  A.  F.  Galbreath,  Darlington;  Hugh  W.  Caldwell. 
Chesapeake  City ;  Julia  F.  Brattan,  Snow  Hill;  Elsie  M.  Penning,  Havre- 
de-Grace.     Both  of  which  have  to  report  during  this  session. 

Superintendent  Chas.  T.  Wright,  of  Bel  Air,  then  read  an  address  on 
"The  Function  of  the  School."  . 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Broadly  defined,  the  function  of  the  school  is  to  educate.  The  defini- 
tions of  teaching  are  numberless,  and  every  educator  or  non  educator  who 
attempts  a  definition,  does  it  from  his  own  personal  idea  and  conception  of 
means  and  ends.  The  best  interpretation  of  the  term  can  never  be  given 
until  we  fully  comprehend  the  true  ends  to  be  reached  in  all  teaching.  What 
these  ends  are,  or  should  be,  will  ever  give  rise  to  debate  over  individual 
beliefs.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  advance  any  new  theories. 
We  have  already  passed  through  the  deluge,  and  in  spite  of  the  babel  of 
terms,  methods  and  devices  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  now  we 
are  resting  in  comparative  safety  on  the  mount  of  clearer  vision  and  strong- 
er foundations. 

The  days  of  startling  novelties  and  striking  fads  are  passing,  and  with 
them  the  tendency  to  accept  so-called  new  theories  without  careful  investi- 
gation and  searching  analysis.  We  have  grown  cautious  as  a  result  of  be- 
ing so  often  carried  away  with  "every  wind  of  doctrine,"  but  we  are  not 
yet  entirely  out  of  danger.  We  are  still  facing  the  vital  questions  of  what 
to  teach  and  how  to  teach;  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

The  school  must  keep  constantly  in  view  two  things;  it  must  give  its 
pupils  the  education  of  knowledge  and  the  education  of  power;  and  it  must 
send  out  those  committed  to  its  care  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  exact  in- 
formation and  a  well  developed  power  and  capacity-  for  future  acquisition 
and  growth. 

God  has  placed  in  our  hands,  and  under  our  care,  active,  rational,  and 
immortal  beings,  to  be  trained  for  the  highest  duties  and  the  purest  pleas- 
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ures  of  human  life ;  to  be  made  ready  for  manhood  and  womanhood ;  to  be 
prepared  for  a  world  of  many-sided  activities — a  world  that  is  thinking, 
feeling,  doing;  a  world  that  needs  to  think  high  thoughts,  to  feel  with  pure 
and  lofty  impulses ;  to  do  mighty  things  with  mind  and  muscle.  When  we 
face  our  responsibility  squarely  it  seems  awful. 

The  child-mind  is  like  the  child's  body ;  it  is  destined  to  grow  ;  its  appe- 
tite is  keen  and  vigorous,  and  it  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  food.  This 
food  must  be  furnished,  or  the  mind  will  seek  it ;  and  if  left  to  the  liberty  of 
self-supply  the  material  will  be  cheap,  trashy,  poisonous. 

The  school's  first  function,  then,  is  to  determine  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  instruction  for  the  child. 

"The  actual  problem  to  be  solved,"  says  President  Eliot,  "is  not  what 
to  teach,  but  how  to  teach."  This  may  be  true  of  the  university  where  a 
skilled  instructor  is  possible  for  every  department  and  sub-department  of 
science,  art,  or  literature,  but  not  true  of  the  public  school,  for  just  the  op- 
posite reason.  We,  my  friends,  must  solve  both  these  problems,  but  must 
settle  the  question  of  what  to  teach  first.  I  predict  we  shall  never  lack 
studies  for  our  schools,  but  will,  as  time  goes  on,  have  an  increasing  multi- 
tude of  arts  and  sciences,  "isms"  and  "ologies"  beating  at  our  door  for  ad- 
mittance. The  university  says  "We  will  teach  you  anything  you  want  to 
learn;"  we  must  say  to  our  pupils,  "vye  will  strive  to  give  you  the  educa- 
tion of  discipline,  more  than  the  education  of  mere  knowledge;  we  will  not 
aim  to  instruct  you  in  too  many  things,  but  to  give  you  the  ability  to  mas- 
ter whatever  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  know." 

The  power  to  acquire  is  absolutely  necessary  to  every  human  being  who 
finds  himself  constantly  facing  new  duties,  new  problems,  new  experiences. 
It  is  the  only  equipment  that  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  positive  and 
ready  information. 

This  power  the  schools  should  not  fail  to  impart.  Without  it  the  boy 
or  girl  deprived  of  the  helpful  guidance  of  teacher  and  parents  is  a  weak 
and  pitiable  waif  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

If  we  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  for  the  introduction  into  our  schedules 
of  every  text-book  that  presents  a  new  subject  of  information,  or  some  new 
phase  of  an  old  subject,  we  are  in  danger  of  sacrificing  the  training  that 
gives  capacity  to  the  art  of  communicating  predigested  facts.  We  have  no 
old  fogy  clinging  to  the  traditional  three  r's,  but  we  desire  to  protest 
against  the  endless  multiplication  of  studies  in  our  public  schools.  This  di- 
lution of  curricula  dissipates  energy,  confuses  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  destroys  the  mental  focus  essential  to  all  genuine  intellectual  growth. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  lay  foundations.  This  duty 
stands  conspicuously  above  and  before  all  other  obligations.  It  does  not 
involve  a  course  so  broad  and  varied  that  the  effort  to  master  it  will  result 
in  ruinous  diffusion  and  dissipation  of  strength  ;  but  demands  such  studies 
as  are  necessary  for  vigorous  mental  training,  and  a  rational  amount 
of  practical  preparation  for  future  activities.  The  public  school  should 
aim  to  build  the  substructure  and  to  build  it  well ;  but  I  do  not  believe  its 
ambition  should  attempt  the  superstructure.  This  should  be  left  for  the 
high-school,  the  college  and  the  university ;  even  these  can  only  make  the 
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foundation  a  little  broader,  a  little  deeper,  a  little  higher;  nothing  short  of 
actual  life-work  will  complete  and  adorn  the  temple  of  the  human  soul.  In 
our  attempt  to  furnish  rudiments  we  are  prone  to  dabble  in  the  rudiments 
of  everything. 

Every  child  should  be  equipped  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  demands  of 
life ;  but  the  public  schools  cannot  afford  to  spend  their  energies  and  their 
limited  means  in  attempts  to  give  exceptional  children  a  course  broad 
enough  for  the  university.  I  have  now  in  mind  a  school  founded  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  and  worthy,  whose  teachers  are  continually  dinning 
into  the  ears  of  their  students  that  they  must  all  take  the  college  prepara- 
tory course  when  not  one  in  fifty  of  those  pupils  will  ever  see  the  inside  of  a 
college.  If  there  is  in  any  of  our  boys  and  girls  the  spirit  that  moves  to- 
ward a  higher  education,  the  high  school,  the  college  and  probabty  the  uni- 
versity will  find  them  knocking  later  at  their  doors.  It  may  be  our  duty 
to  awaken  this  aspiration  in  our  exceptional  children,  but  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  organize  our  schools  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  mass  is  to 
be  pushed  on  to  the  doors  of  the  college  or  university. 

When  we  realize  that  the  large  majority  of  public  school  pupils  step 
over  the  threshold  of  the  school-house  for  the  last  time  before  reaching  even 
the  seventh  grade,  our  eyes  should  be  wide  open  to  th*e  inestimable  value  of 
these  years,  and  our  responsibility  for  their  wise  utilization. 

In  six  years  the  child  must  receive  all  the  school  can  give  him,  or  in 
other  words,  all  the  school  training  he  will  ever  get.  If  in  these  vital  years 
the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  him  everything,  he  will  go  out  with  no  fixed 
principles  of  thought  or  action,  no  strong  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  doing  it  well ;  on  the  contrary,  the  habit  of  skipping  about  among 
a  dozen  distracting  tasks  will  be  firmly  fastened  upon  him.  The  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  subjects  is  largely  responsible  for  the  hurried  work  of  teach- 
ers. Thinking  processes  with  the  child  are  slow  and  feeble,  the  teacher's 
schedule  can't  wait,  and  the  result  is  a  rush  and  scramble  through  the  pro- 
gram by  the  nearest  cut.  The  class  is  simply  told  what  is  in  the  lesson,  in- 
stead of  being  patiently  guided  to  find  it  out  for  themselves. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  the  school  to  supply  material  for  mental  consumption 
to  young  minds,  and  then  feed  it  to  them  with  a  pedagogic  spoon?  We  are 
telling  children  too  much  and  telling  them  too  quickly.  Self-discovered 
knowledge  comes  slowly  but  it  abides,  and  the  effort  to  find  out  is  the  best 
cure  for  mental  flabbiness.  "What  parents  and  teachers  most  need,"  says 
Dr.  Hudson,  "is  the  faith  that  knows  how  to  work  and  wait."  If  the 
school  makes  the  work  of  pupils  too  easy  now,  the  work  of  the  world  will 
be  the  harder  by  contrast ;  if  nothing  but  pleasant  tasks  are  presented  and 
exacted,  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  future  will  be  weak  and  helpless 
victims  of  terror  and  dismay  when  the  stern  and  inexorable  demands  of 
real  life  confront  them. 

The  school  should  regard  the  pupil  as  already  a  part  of  the  real  world 
and  its  activities,  and  so  direct  his  work  that  he  may  feel  himself  to  be  in 
full  touch  with  life's  requirements  of  thinking,  doing  and  obeying. 

The  school  period  is  in  ever}r  sense  a  part  of  a  child's  career,  and  every 
habit  and  propensity  developed  then  and  there  will  in  the  strongest  proba- 
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bility  be  but  perpetuated  and  emphasized  to  the  end  of  life. 

If  anarchy,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  declares,  begins  in  the  nursery,  surely  the 
practical  application  of  law,  authority,  discipline  should  be  rigidly  insisted 
on  in  the  school. 

To  build  character  must  always  be  the  highest  duty  of  every  education- 
al system.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  aim  should  be  to  compel  child- 
ren to  be  obedient  and  good,  but  to  so  train  them  that  nobility  of  thought 
and  action  shall  become  as  spontaneous  as  physical  growth. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  trained  their  young  rulers  by  a  code  of  laws  that 
regulated  conduct,  prescribed  food,  selected  companions  and  took  care  that 
no  corrupting  influence,  no  contaminating  moral  touch,  no  impure  sugges- 
tions should  come  near  their  youthful  sovereign.  They  were  trained  for 
kingship.  In  this  land,  every  man  by  virtue  of  his  free  citizenship  is  a  ru- 
ler, and  should  be  trained  to  that  end. 

The  school  must  see  that  this  education  for  good  citizenship  is  given. 
In  thousands  of_homes  children  are  imbued  and  saturated  with  the  first 
principles  of  disrespect  for  authority,  contempt  of  law,  disregard  of  the 
property  and  personal  rights  of  others.  An  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  per- 
vades their  whole  existence.  These  baneful  influences  must  be  counteracted 
by  the  school,  or  in  later  life  be  met  and  curbed  by  the  State.  What  the  school 
does  not  prevent,  the  State  is  called  upon  to  cure.  The  most  startling  and 
the  most  painful  impression  I  receive  in  my  visits  to  some  schools,  is  the 
wrong  attitude  of  many  pupils  toward  constituted  authority,  and  the 
perverted  notions  they  have  imbibed  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  school 
toward  them. 

These  distorted  ideas  are  the  result  of  error  somewhere.  Where  is  it? 
Who  is  to  blame  ?  We  ought  to  find  out,  and  find  out  quickly,  for  first 
among  all  our  lessons  should  be  that  which  places  the  children  of  this  free 
Republic  in  a  right  attitude  and  relation  to  all  instrumentalities  that  oper- 
ate for  the  wise  regulation  of  our  social  and  political  life.  It  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  diplomat  to  enlarge  the  State,  but  we  know  that  it  is  the  sol- 
emn responsibility  of  the  school  to  preserve  it. 

Mrs.  Spurrier  then  sang  a  solo,  "Hay  Making." 

Mr.  George  Morelock,  Principal  of  the  Westminster  High  School,  then 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Progressive  Teacher." 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress  probably  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
preceding  age  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  manifest  in  every  line  of  work, 
in  every  profession,  and  in  every  art.  So  rapid,  in  fact,  have  been  the 
strides  of  advancement,  that  in  every  trade,  occupation,  and  profession, 
many,  either  on  account  of  incompetency,  or  lack  of  progressive  spirit, 
have  been  compelled  to  fall  by  the  wayside  to  make  room  for  others  who, 
by  their  earnestness  and  ambition,  have  proved  themselves  able  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  difficult  problems  which  are  encountered  in  every  oc- 
cupation of  life. 
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The  farmer  of  the  present  day  employs  different  methods  in  rilling  the 
soil  and  planting  his  crops  from  those  employed  by  the  farmer  of  fifty  years 
ago ;  the  physician  employs  different  remedies  in  treating  a  certain  disease 
from  those  employed  by  the  physician  of  former  times,  and  so  we  might 
pass  on  through  all  the  professions,  and  find  the  same  evidence  of  progress 
in  each. 

The  spirit  of  progress  has  given  certain  advantages  to  the  modern  far- 
mer and  the  modern  physician  which  their  forefathers  did  not  possess.  The 
farmer  of  today  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  others  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation.  The  farmers*  institute  and  the  various  agricultural  jour- 
nals enable  him  to  add  to  his  own  experience  that  of  those  who  have  lived 
before  him.  The  lecture  room  and  the  medical  journals  are  doing  the  same 
for  the  physician  of  this  progressive  age. 

To  the  progressive  teacher  several  questions  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves :  Have  we,  in  our  profession  as  teachers,  kept  pace  in  the  march 
of  progress?  Has  our  advancement  been  commensurate  with  that  of  other 
professions?  If  we  cannot  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  then  it  is 
time  that  we,  who  are  engaged  in  a  professon  which  concerns  the  future 
welfare  of  the  state  and  the  nation  more  than  any  other,  should  pause  to 
inquire  why  we  are  lagging  in  our  work. 

Few  teachers  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  teaching  of  today  is 
not  vastly  superior  to  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  in  comparing  the  results 
accomplished,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  facilities  for  efficient  school 
work  are  also  very  much  greater.  The  cardinal  question  to  be  considered 
would  seem  to  be  whether  the  progress  has  been  commensurate  with  the 
increased  facilities.  Until  we  as  teachers  can  conscientiously  answer  "yes 
to  this  question,  we  cannot  lay  just  claim  to  superior  progress. 

In  contrasting  the  methods  and  results  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
present  with  those  of  former  times,  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  disparagement  of  everything  that  is  not  entirely  modern.  This  is 
unfair,  and  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  everything  that  is  old  is  worthless 
simply  because  of  its  antiquity,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  pres- 
ent degree  of  excellence  in  every  profession  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
past  experiences.  Such  contrasts  are  usually  drawn  without  due  consider- 
ation of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the  teacher  of  today  over 
the  teacher  of  former  times. 

If  it  were  possible  for  one  of  the  teachers  of  "Ye  olden  times"  to  visit 
one  of  our  modern  school  rooms,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  surprised 
and  mystified  at  some  of  the  methods  of  instruction  employed.  Imagine 
his  surprise  at  our  modern  word  method  in  teaching  reading.  In  his  time 
this  method  would  have  been  considered  ridiculous ;  yet  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  best  results  may  be  obtained 
in  the  shortest  time.  He,  however,  accomplished  the  same  result  probably 
at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor.  The  modern  method  of  the  object  lesson  in 
primary  language  work  would  probably  recall  lessons  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  his  time,  for  this  method  was  used  to  some  extent  in  those  times;  the 
words :  rod,  birch,  foolscap,  etc,  being  taught  by  object  lesson. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  less  would  be  his  surprise  at  our  surroudings — 
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the  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  rooms  and  comfortable  seats,  maps, 
globes,  charts,  and  other  appliances  of  the  modern  school  room  would  prob- 
ably cause  him  to  feel  that  if  he  had  possessed  some  of  these  advantages,  he 
also  might  have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  public  school  system  is  frequently  accused  of  having  an  overcrowd- 
ed curriculum,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  indications  of  a  reaction,  and 
that  a  relief  from  the  pressure  of  accumulated  studies  in  the  schools  is  an- 
ticipated, is  hailed  with  delight  by  many  prominent  educators,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  more  simplicity  and 
thoroughness  in  public  school  work.  It  is  true  that  the  course  of  study 
has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  it  has  become  very  extensive  and 
much  more  difficult  to  handle ;  so  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  trou- 
ble lies  in  an  overcrowded  curriculum,  or  whether  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  have  not  kept  pace,  and  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  these 
new  conditions. 

If  the  accusation  be  just,  and  if  it  be  true  that  an  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  the  curriculum  actually  exists,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  condition 
may  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  over  anxiety  of  teachers  and 
school  officials  to  be  among  the  first  to  adopt  every  new  theory  brought 
forth?  A  teacher  learns  that  sewing,  or  cookery,  or  agriculture  has  been 
introduced  into  a  certain  school ;  the  idea  at  once  occurs  to  him  that  unless 
he  introduces  the  same  into  his  own  school,  he  may  be  accused  of  being  be- 
hind the  times,  or  perhaps  that  he  may  be  called  by  that  most  dreaded  of 
all  names,  "old  fogy."  Thus,  by  repeated  additions,  the  curriculum  becomes 
so  congested  that  no  teacher,  however  well  qualified,  is  able  to  handle  it 
successfully. 

The  term  progress  is  frequently  confounded  with  fadism,  and  the  one  is 
easily  mistaken  for  the  other.  A  proneness  to  grasp  every  new  theory  with- 
out testing  its  worth  is  not  an  evidence  of  progress.  The  very  fact  of  be- 
ing ready  to  accept  untried  the  theories  of  another,  however  well  grounded 
their  source  may  be,  is  an  evidence  of  weakness,  rather  than  strength  and 
self  reliance.  Many  theories  are  advanced  which  may  be  applicable  to  one 
school  and,  on  account  of  certain  local  conditions,  entirely  inapplicable  to 
another ;  and  the  school  official  and  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to  make 
a  judicious  selection  of  those  things  best  suited  to  his  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. 

The  progressive  idea  of  education  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  and  information  does  not  supply  our  wants;  that 
no  number  of  memorized  facts  makes  a  man  a  thinker,  or  does  intellectual 
service  for  him ;  that  every  fact  worth  knowing  is  connected  with  some 
general  truth,  and  that  facts  not  thus  connected  are  of  no  value  considered 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  and  that  the  object  of  the  modern  teacher 
should  be  to  teach  so  as  to  develop  the  searching  and  inquiring  powers,  the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  habit  of  correct  reasoning,  thus  causing  the  pupils  to 
find  out  for  themselves  the  things  that  were  formerly  given  to  them  simply 
as  facts  to  be  remembered. 

This  idea  is  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  all  educational  authorities 
and  is,  without  doubt,  the  true  ideal  of  the  term  education,  jet  notwith- 
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standing  its  strong  endorsement,  there  is  a  possibility  of  carrying  it  to  the 
extreme,  and  the  criticism  that  school  work  is  being  made  too  easy  may 
have  some  foundation.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education  as  a  mind  developing  process  that  many  parents,  and 
even  pupils,  are  becoming  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  work  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  teacher,  and  that  a  strong  and  vigorous  application  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  is  unnecessary,  and  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  many  pu- 
pils enter  the  schools,  and  sit  down,  carelessly  awaiting  the  development 
process  to  begin,  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  a  gentleman  awaits  his 
turn  for  the  barber's  chair. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pupil  should  be  kept  ignorant  of 
the  true  ideal  of  the  term  education,  but  that  he  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  himself  must  play  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  development  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  heights  of  learning  are'not  to  be  gained  on  "flowery 
beds  of  ease." 

In  every  branch  of  school  study  there  are  many  arbitrary  facts  which 
must  be  retained  by  mere  force  of  memory.  Such  are  the  association  be- 
tween names  and  persons,  between  dates  and  facts,  between  contempora- 
neous events  in  different  countries.  Now  in  all  of  these  cases  no  amount  of 
judgment  or  reflection  will  strengthen  the  association.  If  a  pupil  is  told 
that  an  event  occurred  on  a  certain  date,  there  is  no  reason  which  his  un- 
derstanding can  recognize  why  it  might  not  just  as  well  have  been  some 
other ;  that  is  there  is  no  rational  process  by  which  the  fact  can  be  retain- 
ed, and  he  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  his  retentive  powers  of  memory. 
While  the  principal  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  stimulate  the  power  of 
fresh  thought,  and  to  make  the  pupils  thinkers  and  reasoners.it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  also  a  part  of  his  work,  and 
if  memory  work  in  connection  with  the  regular  school  studies  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  modern  idea  of  education,  then  a  special  period  should  be 
set  apart  on  every  school  schedule  to  be  devoted  to  memory  discipline. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that  teaching  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  profession,  being  formerly  regarded  simply  as 
an  occupation  in  which  any  one  possessing  the  necessary  literary  qualifica- 
tions might  engage.  Under  these  conditions  the  school  room  furnished  a 
refuge  for  such  as  were  unable  to  find  employment  in  other  lines  of  work. 
The  3'oung  college  student,  after  completing  his  course,  used  it  as  a  resting 
place  for  a  year  or  two  before  entering  permanently  into  some  more  remun- 
erative occupation  ;  the  young  man  about  to  engage  in  business  used  it  as 
a  place  of  survey  from  which  he  might  "look  about  for  something  else  to 
turnup."  Of  course  such  conditions  were  not  conducive  to  progress;  for 
everv  teacher,  no  matter  what  his  advantages  for  preparation  have  been, 
must  gain  the  larger  and  more  substantial  part  of  his  experience  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  by  whom  he  is  emphn-ed  during  the  first  years  of  his  career 
as  a  teacher. 

After  a  time  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  engaged  in  the  work  began  to 
realize  that  certain  ps3'chological  principles  underlie  the  process  of  teach- 
ing, and  that  the  human  mind  is  not  an  object  to  be  handled  by  inexperi- 
enced workmen.     It  is  to  these  progressive  spirits  that  we  are  indebted  for 
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the  many  advantages  we  possess  over  the  teacher  of  former  times. 

The  county  institute,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  furnish  a 
means  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  others 
engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  thus  widen  his  knowledge,  interchange  ex- 
periences, and  establish  professional  companionship.  No  teacher  who  has 
a  desire  to  grow  in  efficiency,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  times,  can  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages. 

The  teacher  who  feels  himself  so  strongly  entrenched  in  his  position,  or 
who  feels  so  well  satisfied  with  his  work  that  he  does  not  need  the  help  af- 
forded by  intercourse  with  his  fellow  workers,  is  approaching  dangerously 
near  the  dead  line,  and  the  self-satisfied  condition  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  professional  decadence. 

The  recent  legislative  recognition  accorded  to  our  profession  should  be 
a  source  of  congratulation  to  every  teacher,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  act  marks  the  beginning  of  the  millenium  in  the  education- 
al history  of  our  State.  In  every  line  of  work  it  is  a  general  law  that  in- 
creased remuneration  demands  a  higher  class  of  service,  and  it  is  now  our 
part  to  demonstrate  to  the  school  anthorities  and  to  the  public  that  we 
are  able  and  willing  to  give  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficient  service.  It 
is  only  fair  and  just  that  we  should  expect  that  this  will  be  required  of  us 
before  further  steps  are  taken  toward  the  betterment  of  our  condition. 

To  accomplish  this  result  successfully  the  combined  efforts  of  every 
teacher  in  the  state  are  needed.  Fortunately,  however,  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  never  before  have  our  prospects  been  brighter.  The  con- 
stant alertness  to  seize  every  opportunity  as  it  presents  itself,  their  readi- 
ness to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and  the  ability  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  new  situations  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress is  abroad  among  the  teachers  of  this  state.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to 
note  its  spreading  influence.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  spread 
until  it  shall  reach  every  teacher  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Spurrier  then  sang  a  solo,  "The  Foolish  Little  Maiden,"  and  in  re- 
sponse to  an  encore  sang  "Mr.  Lordly  and  I." 

Dr.  Thos.  H.  Lewis,  the  learned  president  of  the  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, then  delivered  an  extempore  address  on  "Spiritual  Training." 

Mr.  Lynn  R.  Meekins,  of  Baltimore,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Bal- 
timore Evening  Herald,  and  the  champion  of  educational  legislation  in 
Maryland,  was  then  introduced  by  the  President,  and  delivered  a  happy 
and  interesting  address.  , 

"THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  transplanted  patriot  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  the  father  of  the  assertion  that  a  man  should  love  his  na- 
tive land  whether  he  was  born  there  or  not.  An  American  must  not  only 
praise  and  admire,  but  must  love  the  little  red  school  house  whether  he  was 
educated  in  it  or  not.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  our  loyalty. 
No  matter  in  what  light  we  view  it,  from  what  distance  or  through  what 
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glasses,  our  public  school  system  looms  upon  the  horizon  as  the  greatest 
institution  of  modern  civilization.  All  the  armies  of  the  world  do  not  equal 
its  1  7.(300,000  pupils  ;  all  the  trained  forces  of  statesmanship  do  not  exceed 
its  5  J.OOO  teachers;  all  the  resources  of  more  than  one  kingdom  are  less  than 
the  money  spent  annually  in  its  operations.  And  yet  this  matter  of  size  or 
numbers  or  buildings  is  not  the  real  greatness.  Rather  do  we  find  its  high- 
est expression  in  the  practical  influence  which  it  exercises  on  American  life. 
If  we  want  to  know  what  is  really  the  fullest  and  fairest  and  best  expression 
of  the  system,  we  must  seek  the  whole  American  nation.  We  have  critics 
at  home  who  find  many  weaknesses  in  this  system  and  sometimes  we  look 
through  their  microscope  and  think  we  see  a  situation,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  telescope  we  need  in  order  to  get  a  full  sweep  of  the  marvelous  reach. 
Europe  sent  her  ablest  critics  to  investigate  and  dissect  America.  They 
found  much  to  blame,  but  they  bowed  to  the  greatness  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. British  industries  sent  their  delegations  and  they  discovered  lacks 
and  evils,  but  they  used  their  superlatives  when  they  described  the  public 
school.  The  bigness  of  it  is  so  fixed,  so  evident  and  so  magnificent  that  one 
feels  like  standing  in  reverence  instead  of  daring  to  name  a  single  fault. 

I  beg  to  pass  from  the  system  itself  to  the  individuals  whose  activities 
make  the  system  great.  The  school  teacher,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  play 
a  part  commensurate  with  the  drama  in  which  he  moves  and  has  his  being. 
He  is  not  the  great  figure  in  our  national  life  except  in  the  words  of  the 
genial  gentlemen  who  want  his  vote  and  his  influence.  He  is  not  the  hero 
that  we  should  like  him  to  be.  That  delightful  man,  Colonel  Richard  Mal- 
com  Johnston,  himself  a  teacher,  said  of  the  teacher:  "He  is  the  same  func- 
tionary everywhere,  being  in  his  class  representation  contemporary  with 
all  times,  dwelling  in  all  countries.  Freemasonry  with  all  its  traditions  of 
antiquity  is  young  compared  with  the  school  master.  For  freemasonry 
nobody  asserts  to  be  older  than  Solomon's  time,  while  the  school,  master 
was  already  an  old  man  and  set  in  his  ways  before  Solomon  was  born. 
Primitive  society  made  him  what  he  is  and  its  posterity  has  kept  him  such 
ever  since.  In  this  ever  changing  world  society  has  always  seemed  to  de- 
sire to  keep  something  which  does  not  and  cannot  change  and  they  have 
by  their  own  creation  of  the  school  master." 

But  Colonel  Johnston  was  speaking  of  the  times  when  most  of  us  here 
were  not  wearing  shirt  waists  or  vests.  The  school  teacher  is  not  what  he 
used  to  be.  The  incoming  of  woman  has  brought  new  influences,  the  best 
the  schools  have  ever  had.  And  there  has  been  another  change.  It  may  be 
something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  old  fashioned  switch-swinging, 
brute-disposed  and  brute-making  pedagogue  went  out  just  about  the  time 
brimstone  was  discarded  from  theology,  and  let  us  hope  they  are  getting 
along  well  together.  In  its  place  we  have  today  the  new  teacher  with 
a  most  admirable  addition  of  self-respect,  initiative  and  right  ambition. 
Still,  with  it  all,  the  position  of  the  school  teacher  is  not  ideal. 

A  school  teacher  is  exalted  without  salary  enough  to  pay  the  ground- 
rent  of  his  pedestal. 

The  school  teacher  is  expected  to  do  all  the  great  things  for  the  nation 
and  to  let  other  people  get  the  money. 
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A  school  teacher  must  combine  all  the  virtues,  and  our  friends,  the  poli- 
ticians, say  smilingly,  that  they  will  get  their  rewards  in  Heaven.  Per- 
haps they  will,  but  I  for  one  should  like  to  have  the  promises  underwritten 
by  persons  who  are 'closer  to  the  bank  of  payment. 

The  school  teacher  lives  in  a  unique  atmosphere.  In  his  garden  he  raises 
large  crops  of  parsnips,  but  when  he  looks  for  the  butter  he  finds  that  the 
politicians  have  skimmed  the  milk. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  your  representatives  went  to  Annapolis 
with  a  measure  that  should  have  passed  the  legislature  without  a  moment 
of  delay  or  an  opposing  vote.  It  was  with  real  temerity  that  they  entered 
into  the  fight,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  to  them  if  the  politicians 
should  become  really  angry.  But,  fortunately,  they  became  so  much  inter- 
ested that  they  didn't  care  and,  being  true  Marylanders,  when  they  got 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  they  did  not  pause  for  consequences.  Then  they 
discovered  something,  namely,  that  the  politics  which  seemed  so  big  and  so 
terrible  was  really  a  puffed-up  coward,  and  it  ran,  as  it  always  does,  when 
right  and  honest  purpose  get  after  it.  I  do  not  think  that  this  Association 
should  jubilate  too  much  because  it  received  partial  justice  from  the  State. 
Indeed,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  in  certain  quarters  a  feeling  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bill  was  a  victory  so  great  that  you  could  afford  to  rest  on  your 
oars  and  enjoy  3rour  riches.  Believe  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  such 
a  feeling  prevails  in  any  person  or  in  any  quarter,  it  is  a  wretched  mistake. 
Your  new  law  last  year  is  hardly  a  beginning;  you  have  not  commenced 
to  get  for  the  public  school  system  of  Maryland  what  it  must  have.  You 
have  not  shown  in  any  act  the  full  power  which  you  possess  and  which 
your  friends  expect  you  to  demonstrate  not  only  for  the  public  school  but 
for  yourselves.  Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  and 
that  is  to  point  out,  as  strongly  as  your  speaker  can,  the  need  of  liberty 
for  the  teachers.  Let  us  be  practical.  The  Maryland  teacher  is  today 
bound  by  three  tyrannies  : 

1    Too  little  pay. 

2.  Too  much  politics. 

3.  Too  many  books. 

It  is  an  old  story  told  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  one  which  you  have  often 
heard,  doubtless,  about  the  colored  brother  whose  salary  was  in  arrears. 
He  drove  home  the  matter  in  a  hot  sermon  with  this  peroration:  "In  de 
words  ob  de  handwritin'  on  de  wall,  my  sistern  an'  my  breddern,  'Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin,'  which,  being  transluted,  means,  'money,  money 
tickles  the  parson.'  " 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  education  today  is  better  pay  for  the 
teachers.  There  can  be  no  profitable  liberty  when  one  is  tied  down  to  a 
mere  subsistence.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction  so  long  as  there  is  injustice. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  world  when  poverty  was  so  hard,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  poor  pay  of  school  teachers  meant  so  many  of 
those  bitternesses  which  choke  life's  ideals.  Liberty  means  freedom  of  ac- 
tion ;  there  cannot  be  full  freedom  of  action  when  workers  in  a  great  cause 
are  circumscribed  by  such  figures  as  we  find  in  the  salary  statistics  of  Mary- 
land's public  school  system. 
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It  is  not  pleasant,  of  course,  to  talk  of  mere  money  to  an  audience  so 
largely  composed  of  ladies,  and  we  would  rather  for  the  moment  say  that 
the  attractiveness  of  this  convention  may  not  be  so  much  in  the  proceed- 
ings as  in  the  attendance  of  the  fairer  sex,  who  deign  to  listen  to  the  men 
who  may  or  may  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  You  remember 
the  lines  of  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  his  tribute  to  the  Maryland  Yellowthroat: 

You  prophet  with  a  pleasant  name, 
If  out  of  Maryland  you  came, 
Y'ou  know  the  way  that  thither  goes, 
Where  Mary's  lovely  garden  grows; 
Fly  swiftly  back  to  her,  I  pray. 
And  try  to  call  her  down  this  way, 
' '  Witchery — witchery — witchc  r 

Tell  her  to  leave  her  cockle-shells. 
And  all  her  little  silver  bells 
That  blossom  into  melody, 
And  all  her  maids  less  fair  than  she. 
She  does  not  need  these  pretty  things, 
For  everywhere  she  comes  she  brings 
Aery —    itchery — witchery!" 

Whether  it  be  where  the  sad  sea  interminably  rolls,  and  the  bathing 
suits  never  fit;  or  on  the  mountain  tops,  where  clouds  and  excursions 
gather,  the  witchery  of  the  sex  which  has  spared  the  rod  without  spoiling 
the  child  gives  success  and  happiness  to  any  program.  It  has  been  a  mys- 
tery to  me  why,  as  two-thirds  of  the  school  teachers  of  Maryland  are  wo- 
men, about  nine-tenths  of  the  speakers  at  all  teachers"  meetings  are  men. 
But  the  mystery  has  been  explained — by  one  of  the  men.  He  says  they 
crowd  the  stage  not  because  they  like  the  glory  of  it,  but  simply  to  give 
the  public  an  impression  .of  a  general  average.     Mrs.  Holford  tells  us 

'Tis  man's  pride. 
His  highest,  worthiest,  noblest  boast, 
The  privilege  he  prizes  most 
To  stand  by  helpless  woman's  side. 

And  he  simply  shows  bis  unselfishness  when  he  stands  on  the  platform 
and  allows  her  to  drink  into  her  soul  the  precious  thoughts  and  promises 
he  has  to  offer.  Having  followed  most,  of  these  deliverances  that  have 
reached  public  print,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  wonderfully  earnest  and 
unanimous  confession  that  the  woman  teacher  on  her  slender  pay  is  the 
noblest  figure  in  modern  life.  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  impolite  as  to  hold 
that  it  is  like  a  husband  who  declares  his  wife  is  the  total  of  all  the  perfec- 
tions and  then  growls  if  she  wants  a  new  dress.  But  I  do  think  that  nobil- 
ity on  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  a  proposition  mathematically  difficult, 
physically  deplorable  and  mentally  embarrassing. 

We  Marylanders  are  great  on  exalting  womanhood,  and  I  believe  firmly 
in  the  sentiment.  But,  somehow,  I  should  be  better  satisfied  if  some  of  the 
exaltation  were  expressed  in  figures  instead  of  adjectives.  There  is  no  prac- 
tice so  mean  and  so  unfair  as  that  which  cheats  woman  of  part  of  her  pay, 
for  every  time  a  woman  is  paid  less  than  a  man  for  the  same  service  or 
quality  of  service  she  is  swindled.    Do  not,  I  pray,  think  from  this  that  the 


Dr.  George  W.  Ward, 

President  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
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men  in  the  public  school  service  of  Marjdand  are  overpaid,  that  any  one  of 
them  is  getting  a  dollar  too  much.  Think  of  the  fact  that  this  is  our  great- 
est institution ;  that  we  pay  more  taxes  for  it  more  gladly  than  for  any 
other  purpose ;  that  it  is  our  bulwark,  our  hope,  our  friend ;  that  it  is  rais- 
ing up  our  children  to  noble  citizenship ;  that  the  work  it  is  doing  is  the 
largest  work  in  our  Commonwealth,  and  then  consider  that  we  pay  even 
our  best  educators  less  money  than  some  of  the  clerks  in  our  banks!  Isn't 
it  delicious  that  the  man  who  looks  after  the  half  dozen  immigrants  who 
drift  into  Maryland  every  year,  or  the  hero  who  commands  our  glorious 
oyster  navy,  or  the  admirable  citizen  who  goes  to  an  office  a  few  days  a 
year  to  see  about  the  insurance  reports,  and  others  of  this  kind,  are  as  well 
paid  as  the  men  at  the  head  of  great  school  enterprises.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate for  Maryland  that  its  financial  standards  in  education  are  so  low. 
We  must  raise  them  or  lose  the  quality  of  the  service  which  you  are  giving 
largely   at  a  sacrifice  of  your  personal  interests.     If  we  want  the  best 

WE  MUST  PAY  FOR  IT,  AND  A  STATE  THAT  WANTS  ANYTHING  LESS  THAN 
THE  BEST  CAN   NEVER   BE   FIRST. 

Then  as  to  politics  :  Men  exchanged  their  stories  of  ill-luck.  Some  had 
one  kind,  some  another.  But  the  prize  went  to  a  weary,  hopeless,  gaunt 
person  who  said,  slowly  and  sadly,  "I  have  to  board  my  mother-in-law, 
but  that  is  not  all.  I  could  stand  that — the  cost  of  food  and  such — but — 
but — she  makes  me  say  grace." 

The  school  teachers  of  this  State  have  had  to  board  a  good  many  poli- 
ticians, but  that  is  not  all — they  have  had  to  puff  them  and  praise  them 
and  turn  out  at  the  primaries  for  them  and  adopt  resolutions  for  them  and 
shout  for  them  in  conventions  and  even  to  make  votes  for  them  on  election 
day.     It  is  wrong — pitifully  wrong. 

No  really  good  politician,  good  in  the  sense  of  wisdom,  touches  the 
school  system.  Every  politician  who  manipulates  the  schools,  or  tries  to 
do  so,  is  by  that  very  act  of  the  lower  and  smaller  order.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  country  that  we  still  have  these  kinds  of  politicians.  In  agreat  city 
a  lot  of  them  have  been  caught  demanding  rake-offs  from  the  salaries  of  the 
woman  teachers ;  just  across  the  boundary  line,  in  a  splendid  American 
State,  men  have  within  the  past  two  months  been  convicted  of  selling 
teachers'  positions  to  women.  Our  conditions  in  Maryland  are  nothing 
like  these,  but  are  they  clean?  Are  they  what  they  should  be?  Is  there  no 
graft?  Is  there  no  sinister  influence  standing  at  the  door  of  the  little  red 
school  house  ?  Can  our  teachers  stand  forth  and  say :  "We  carenotfor  the 
politicians.    We  are  as  far  above  them  as  our  work  is  above  their  stealing?" 

No  teacher  can  know  liberty  so  long  as  he  is  bound  by  petty  politics. 
No  teacher  can  do  himself  or  the  cause  justice  when  the  party — there  is  no 
choice,  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other — demands  toll  on  his  principles  or  his  sal- 
ary. No  politician  touches  the  school  without  doing  it  damage.  Be  he 
high  or  low,  be  his  object  graft  or  glory,  any  man  who  poses  as  the  friend 
of  education  to  catch  votes  or  popularity  makes  a  sad  and  bad  use  of  our 
noblest  institution. 

The  teachers  have  the  remedy.  I  am  told  that  some  public  school 
teachers  do  not  believe-  in  civil  service  reform.     Is  such   a   thing  possible? 
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Then  von  do  not  understand  it.  You  must  believe  in  it.  You  must  use  it. 
You  must — because  if  you  want  to  exorcise  the  devil  of  school  politics  the 
merit  system  will  turn  your  Pierian  Spring  into  good  holy  water. 

In  the  address  made  before  this  Association  a  year  ago  Dr.  Stephens, 
your  able  Superintendent,  speaking  of  the  many  studies,  said :  "It  would  be 
refreshing  to  find  some  one  with  courage  enough  to  stand  up  and  say  what 
branches  should  be  eliminated.    I  doubt  that  he  can  be  found." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  a  challenge  to  the  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood which  I  find  assembled  here  today.  You  know  that  there  are  too 
many  studies,  too  many  books,  too  many  duties  thrust  upon  the  teacher ; 
that  you  are  bound  mind  and  body  by  these  tyrannies  of  condition ;  that 
you  have  seldom  strength  nor  interest  left  to  do  the  fresh  work  of  educa- 
tion after  you  have  followed  out  the  demands  of  the  curriculum. 

In  many  ways  the  public  school  system  is  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  follies.  The  United  States  report  on  public  education  is  the  dullest  book 
published.  Most  educational  documents  are  never  read  even  by  educators. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  invaded  by  busy- 
bodies,  faddists  and  a  whole  lot  of  mischief-makers,  whose  activities  have 
not  been  discouraged  by  the  firms  that  manufacture  books  or  the  agents 
who  sell  them.  When  a  person  wants  to  be  genuinely  useless  in  this  coun- 
try he  spends  his  time  contriving  an  addition  to  the  public  school  system. 

Some  childless  men  borrow  other  people's  children  as  excuses  for  the 
circus.  Some  women  find  their  pleasures  in  trying  to  get  new  fancies  in  the 
schools — physiology,  for  instance — so  that  the  youngsters,  having  gained  a 
partial  view  of  their  little  insides,  will  grow  up  to  noble  men  and  never 
take  a  drink  or  smoke  a  cigarette,  but  be  altogether  grand  and  moral. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  criticise  the  good  intentions  of  good  people,  but 
the  one  trouble  is  that  the  public  school  curriculum  has  been  paved  with 
too  many  good  intentions  until  the  way  is  rough  and  traveling  is  hard. 

The  more  things  yon  try  to  teach  the  boy  the  less  you  teach  him,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  new  generations  coming  into  work  without 
knowing  how  to  spell,  capitalize,  punctuate  or  even  count  correctly.  Some- 
times I  think  that  the  typewriter  is  doing  more  for  the  practical  education 
of  business  than  the  entire  school  curriculum,  and  I  do  believe  that  its  use- 
fulness should  show  how  sadly  we  err  in  multiplying  books  for  the  children. 
Surely  Dr.  Stephens'  call  for  a  hero  w  ill  find  an  answer  in  this  state.  You 
all  know  how  much  the  situation  needs  reform.  For  your  own  sakes  as 
teachers,  for  the  liberty  that  you  need,  for  the  honor  of  your  great  profes- 
sion, you  should  fight  this  tyranny  of  many  books  and  fight  it  to  the  end. 

In  Mr.  Gambrill's  admirable  little  book  on  Maryland  is  this : 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  solemn  statement  of  the  col- 
onies to  all  the  world  that  they  were  resolved  to  be  entirely  free  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  nation  with  liberty  as  its  watchword.  But  that 
declaration  it  was  now  necessary  to  make  good,  and  the  independence 
which  they  so  boldly  asserted  it  was  necessary  to  win  by  brave  deeds." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  new  declaration  is  at  work  among  the  school 
teachers  of  Maryland.  But  you  must  resolve  to  be  entirely  free  and  to  la\- 
vour  foundations  with  libertv  as  vour  watchword.      And  von  most  make 
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good  ;  you  must  not  only  feel  independent,  but  you  must  be  independent — 
independent  of  poverty  pay,  small  politics  and  too  many  books.  You  can 
do  it.  Your  success  at  Annapolis  was  your  first  victory.  Your  large  con- 
ventions annually  are  your  encampments  and  drill  grounds — and  it  is  a  fine 
sign  that  this  is  the  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of  your  Association. 
Take  back  with  you  all  the  enthusiasm  and  strong  purpose  you  can  get, 
and  resolve  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  place  the  public  school  so 
high  that  it  will  command  the  whole  sentiment  and  authority  of  your  state. 
Mr.  Archibald  Taylor  said  the  best  thing  about  the  little  blaze  we  had 
in  our  town  last  year :  "Sometimes  you  have  to  build  a  fire  on  the  terra- 
pin's back  to  make  him  move."  It  was  a  pretty  big  fire,  but  the  terrapin 
is  moving,  and  in  no  respect  is  he  making  better  progress  than  in  education. 
All  Maryland  must  join  in  this  march,  until,  properly  co-ordinated,  we  shall 
have  the  best  schools,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  that  the  world  can 
show. 

After  some  announcements  by  the  President,  the  Association  stood  ad- 
journed until  9.30  tomorrow  morning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Adopted.  A.  G.  HARLEY,  Secretary. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  Md.,  July  13,  1905. 

The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  assembly  hall  at 
9.30  a.  m.,  with  President  Arthur  Francis  Smith  in  the  chair,  and  the  exer- 
cises were  opened  with  music  by  the  Blue  Mountain  orchestra,  Prof  Emer- 
ich,  leader,  in  march  "The  American  Beauty." 

Dr.  Stephens  then  addressed  the  Association  on  "Some  Objects  of  the 
Association,"  which  was  followed  by  a  clarinet  solo,  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
with  variations,  by  Mr.  Rohlphs. 

Dr.  Stephens'  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Stephens  and  Dr.  Simpson. 

DR.  STEPHENS'  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Teachers  and  Friends:  This  is  the  twentieth  consecutive 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  I  have  attended,  and 
I  want  it  understood  I  am  still  a  young  man.  ,1  have  been  honored  several 
times  by  the  Association  in  having  my  name  placed  on  the  program  as  a 
speaker,  but  I  must  confess,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  apology,  that  I 
never  before  made  so  little  preparation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a 
task  as  on  this  occasion.  For  five  consecutive  years,  through  the  partiality 
of  your  Committee,  I  have  been  given  some  part  in  the  sessions,  and  it  must 
now  be  plain  to  everybody  that  I  have  told  you,  ere  this,  all  I  know  about 
the  administrative  side  of  our  public  school  system.  I  had  hoped  the  present 
Committee  would  spare  you  by  relieving  me  from  taking  any  definite  part 
this  year,  and  so  made  my  request.  They  decided  the  case  against  me  but 
regarded  3-our  interests  to  the  extent  that  I  should  make  my  remarks  brief. 

SOME  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Much  has  happened  already  since  the  sessions  of  this  meeting  began  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  encourage  us.  An  excellent  spirit  pervades  this  body 
of  teachers;  there  is  something  exhilarating  in  the  atmosphere  apart  from 
the  air  so  characteristic  of  this  beautiful  mountain  resort.  There  is  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  mix — to  get  better  acquainted,  to  exchange  ideas  and  em- 
phasize the  social  side  of  our  calling.  This  is  right,  for  it  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  -splendid  Association.  You  deserve  to  have  a  good  time  this 
week  and  we  want  you  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity.  You  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  full  stature  of  an  ideal  teacher  unless  you  extend  your  profes- 
sional acquaintance  and  come  in  contact  with  others  whose  work  is  simi- 
lar and  whose  needs  are  like  yours. 

We  are  here,  too,  that  we  may  compare  notes,  discuss  the  present  needs 
of  our  schools  and  devise  means  and  methods  whereby  our  growing  school 
system  may  be  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The  lawyers,  mechanics  and 
friends  in  other  professions  and  vocations  find  it  necessary  to  come  to- 
gether to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  and  to  consider  what  the  condi- 
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tions  of  society  and  business  demand  of  them.  We  are  assembled  herewith 
similar  objects  in  view.  We  are  anxious  to  understand  better  our  relation 
to  the  state  and  to  society  and  to  the  business  world,  and  determine  what 
in  our  system  is  tainted  with  faddism,  what  is  useless  and  obsolete,  that  we 
may  discard  it;  and  also  learn  what  should  be  retained  as  valuable  because 
it  has  stood  the  test  applied  by  our  common-sense  teachers. 

HONEST  CRITICISM. 

I  apprehend  we  stand  too  much  in  awe  of  criticism.  Without  such  a 
spur  to  our  school  forces  as  honest  criticism,  from  those  who  are  interested, 
our  system  of  teaching  would  soon  become  a  victim  of  dry  rot.  The  trou- 
ble has  been  we  have  not  been  criticised  enough;  and  to  me  nothing  is  more 
encouraging  than  to  find  the  newspapers  and  magazines  devoting  acolumn 
now  and  then  to  our  work  and  its  weak  points,  from  their  viewpoint. 
There  can  be  no  just  charge  of  disloyalty  and  failure  to  keep  the  faith 
against  anyone  who  may  honestly  express  views  relative  to  our  school  sys- 
tem, its  curriculum  and  our  teaching  methods.  We  expect  and  welcome  all 
such  suggestions. 

PUBLIC   MUST  BE  CONSULTED. 

No  other  work  in  which  the  state  is  interested  reaches  so  many  sides  of 
our  people  as  does  public  education.  It  affects  the  child  and  it  touches  the 
pocket-book,  and  both  of  these  are  very  near  their  heart.  Of  course,  they 
will  have  something  to  say,  and  should  be  freely  consulted  before  we  start 
on  some  untried  path  to  the  educational  highway.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  eye  of  the  public  is  constantly  upon  us  and  what  we  are  do- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  what  we  do  affects  every  home  and  every  place  of 
business.  We  sometimes  imagine  that  our  patrons  know  nothing  about 
what  teachers  should  do.  How  absurd  !  I  say  it  seriously  that  the  pa- 
trons, the  people  whose  children  are  our  pupils,  do  know  very  much  about 
what  constitutes  a  good  school.  This  knowledge  may  not  come  from  books; 
but  from  the  school  of  experience;  from  daily  contact  with  the  same  chil- 
dren we  teach  in  the  school,  and  from  practical  demonstrations  of  child 
problems  along  common  sense  lines,  there  have  come  suggestions  which  the 
school  teacher  will  do  well  to  gain.  I  believe  it  has  been  a  weak  point  in 
our  system  of  teaching  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  have  not  been  taken 
more  into  our  confidence  and  that  we  have  not  tried  to  learn  more  about 
our  work  and  its  requirements  from  them.  Wecan't  have  effective  co-oper- 
ation from  these  people  unless  we  admit  them  to  our  union  and  consult 
them  before  we  finally  determine  our  plans.    This  recognition  is  due  them. 

Our  teachers  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  interests,  the  purposes  and 
the  business  needs  of  life  in  order  to  be.  in  a  position  to  say  whether  or  not 
our  schools  are  preparing  the  boys  and  girls  to  meet  such  needs.  They  must 
know  something  of  the  home,  the  store,  the  workshop,  and  other  factors  of 
the  neighborhood  which  make  up  community  life.  The  teacher  needs  to 
know  about  these  influences  which  enter  the  school-room,  and  should  un- 
derstand what  the  representatives  of  these  interests  think  of  the  school  and 
its  work.  I  taught  just  long  enough  to  learn  that  we  may  adopt  the  very 
best  plans  and  methods  which  our  learned  Doctors  have  devised — they  may 
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be  the  result  of  the  most  scientific  tests — but  if  they  are  not  presented  to 
and  understood  by  those  whose  children  we  teach  we  will  fall  short  in  good 
results.  Hence,  013-  advice  to  you  this  morning  is  that  you  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  the  life  of  your  community,  and  advise  with  your  patrons  about 
your  work.  Somehow  the  people  usually  get  what  they  want;  it  is  your 
business  to  shape  public  opinion  along  the  right  lines  and  to  educate  the 
public  mind  to  want  and  to  demand  right  school  results. 

ROLiXD   PARK  SCHOOL. 

The  last  school  I  visited  this  year  was  the  one  at  Roland  Park,  Balti- 
more county.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  school  year  and  was  styled  "Ex- 
hibit Day."  The  best  work  of  the  pupils,  of  all  grades,  for  the  entire  year 
made  up  the  exhibit.  It  was  a  most  interesting  occasion.  Parents  thronged 
the  rooms  for  hours  inspecting  the  work  of  their  children.  It  was  evident 
that  their  observation  gave  them  a  clear  insight  into  the  teachers  work 
and  strengthened  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  parents  and  teacher.  They 
went  away  with  a  strong  determination  to  stand  by  the  teacher  and  to 
encourage  public  school  work.  They  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  what 
kind  of  work  had  been  done.  Every  teacher  in  the  state  should  devote  the 
last  day  of  school  to  an  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  and  invite  all  parents  to 
attend.  The  exercises  on  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day  and  Decora- 
tion Day  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  our  pa- 
trons to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  convince  them  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  mission  of  education  may  have  but  one  object  in 
view,  viz:  the  making  of  good  and  useful  citizens. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO   GOOD   CITIZEXSHIP. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  "Who  is  a  good  and  useful  citizen  ?" 
Look  about  your  own  community  and  decide  this  question  for  yourself! 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  the  one  who  knows  most  about  books.  It  may  not 
be  the  linguist,  the  scientist  or  the  man  of  much  literature.  Unless  he  is 
able  to  apply  his  knowledge,  provide  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his 
family,  support  his  church  and  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  in  all  movements 
of  the  community  for  its  moral  uplift,  he  cannot  be  said,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  to  be  a  good  and  useful  citizen.  We  are  not  asking  today  "Who 
were  a  man's  ancestors,"  but  "What  is  he?"  Xot  from  what  college  or 
school  he  may  be  a  graduate,  but  "What  can  he  do  ?"  When  followed  to 
its  last  analysis,  those  are  good  and  useful  citizens  who  are  productive 
thinkers,  industrious,  obedient  to  law,  honest,  kind-hearted,  good  neigh- 
bors, who  respect  others'  rights  and  practice  morality  and  righteousness 
in  their  living.  Our  public  schools  must  produce  just  such  men  and  women, 
and  -whatever  remains  to  be  done  to  make  our  school  work  accomplish 
these  ends  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly. 

THE  THREE   H*S. 

Our  system  of  teaching  must  reach  not  only  the  head,  but  the  heart  and 
the  hand.  Modern  teaching  has  these  ends  in  view,  and  while  there  is  room 
for  improvement  (for  there  is  much  yet  in  the  experimental  stage)  there  has 
been  distinct  advancement  toward  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
whole  child  organism.      Nothing  will  hasten  the  consummation  of  plans 
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looking  to  such  an  education  so  much  as  training  for  those  who  intend  to 
teach.  I  hope  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  no  person  who  is  both  inexper- 
ienced and  untrained  will  be  employed  for  such  a  delicate  task  as  devolves 
upon  the  public  school  teacher. 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

If  there  be  any  dissatisfaction  with  school-room  results  it  cannot  be 
charged  to  our  school  law.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  the  Mary- 
land school  law  is  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  combines  more  of  the 
salient  or  essential  features  of  an  ideal  state  school  law  than  that  of  any 
other  state.  Measured  by  the  standard  set  up  by  Supt.  Maxwell,  of  the 
New  York  City  schools,  we  lack  but  two  requisites,  viz:  (1)  a  state  univer- 
sity as  a  proper  climax  to  our  state  school  system  as  is  the  high  school  for 
the  county  school  system;  and  (2)  a  compulsory  educational  law  which 
will  guarantee  to  every  child  at  least  a  primary  school  education,  which 
should  be  its  birthright. 

Apart  from  these  two  exceptions  I  am  not  here  claiming  that  our  school 
law  is  perfect,  for  it  is  not.  We  have  made  such  a  distinct  advance  in  re- 
cent years,  in  securing  needed  school  legislation,  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  1904  was  so  generous  and  kind  as  to  give  us  all  we  asked  for,  that  I  am 
not  here  to  complain  or  to  start  an  outcry  for  other  changes. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  the  effect  that  no  white  teacher 
regularly  employed  and  with  an  average  of  fifteen  pupils  shall  receive  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars  per  year  has  had  a  most  excellent  effect.  But 
the  object  of  that  provision,  however,  will  be  defeated  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  if  any  of  our  county  officials  shall  decide  that  this  minimum  shall 
become  a  maximum  except  for  two  classes  of  teachers,  viz:  (1)  those  who 
enter  upon  the  work  without  experience  or  professional  training  and  (2) 
those  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  unfit  to  teach.  Teachers  who 
are  capable  and  efficient  are  worth  much  more  than  the  minimum  and  they 
must  be  paid  much  more  than  that  amount.  An  aroused  public  interest  in 
every  school  house  district  will  constrain  our  county  official  to  increase 
the  county  school  appropriation  to  the  extent  that  the  Legislature  increased 
the  state  school  tax. 

TEACHEKS'  TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers  seems  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  some  quarters.  There  have  been  cases  where  school  trustees  have 
given  "any  old  thing"  as  a  reason  without  any  regard  that  it  should  be 
definite  and  specific.  There  should  be  no  room  for  equivocation  in  this 
matter.  If  necessary  the  law  touching  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  teacher 
should  be  re-enacted  and  in  such  plain  language  that  "even  the  wayfaring 
man  though  a  fool  may  not  err  therein."  The  teacher  must  be  secure  and 
not  subjected  to  the  action  of  trustees  whose  motives  for  dismissal  are  im- 
proper ones. 

EDUCATION  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

While  teaching  is  largely  an  art,  education  is  a  business  and  must  be 
conducted  on  business  principles.  We  must  confer  the  greatest  benefits  in 
all  school  work  and  give  our  pupils  the  best  results  "in  physical  strength, 
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and  mental  power,  in  moral  worth  and  in  complete  manly  and  womanly- 
character  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  money,  time  and  nervous  en- 
ergy." The  people  have  increased  the  amount  of  money  for  schools,  and 
this  year  we  are  spending  perhaps  a  half-million  dollars  more  for  school 
maintenance  than  any  previous  year?  More  is  expected  of  all  our  schools — 
primary,  elementary  and  secondare'.  Are  results  this  year  proportionately 
larger?  Are  we  getting  the  best  results  from  this  larger  expenditure?  If 
not,  where  can  we  improve  ? 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  County  Superintendent,  who 
is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  County  School  Board.  He  is  a  most 
important  official  in  our  S3'Stem  and  more  devolves  upon  him  in  running 
this  large  educational  plant  than  upon  any  other  person.  His  work  has 
grown  immensely  under  the  newer  school  conditions — his  duties  are  more 
numerous  and  more  trying  than  ever  before.  He  needs  to  keep  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  all  the  time ;  he  must  keep  in  touch  with  all  his  teachers ;  must 
know  the  situation  in  ever\'  school-room.  Able  to  advise  with  his  teachers, 
competent  to  teach  them  their  duties,  he  must  know  the  people  and  keep 
them  informed  of  their  relations  and  duties,  and  act  as  a  ready  medium 
between  his  Board  and  the  teachers.  It  takes  an  all  round  good  man  to 
fill  such  a  place  well  and  discharge  all  his  duties  faithfully.  It  would 
be  wise  economy  if  many  of  our  Boards,  who  have  not  already  done  so, 
were  to  provide  a  clerk,  preferably  a  teacher,  to  take  charge  of  the  office,  re- 
lieving the  Superintendent  of  routine  office  work  and  in  this  way  give  him 
full  opportunity  for  school-room  supervision,  to  which  work  he  should 
devote  his  energies  and  his  talents.  Many  of  our  good  Superintendents, 
like  many  of  our  teachers,  are  underpaid  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  a 
minimum  salary  for  this  important  school  official. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  colored  school  situation  is  not  satisfactory.  The  latitude  given 
School  Boards  by  the  new  law,  with  regard  to  these  schools,  has  in  a  few 
instances  been  abused  by  providing  a  school  year  entirely  too  short.  We 
must  not  shirk  the  responsibility  which  our  relations  to  these  schools 
impose.  There  may  be  some  disappointment  in  results  obtained,  but  this 
furnishes  no  good  excuse  for  failure  to  provide  for  colored  children  proper 
school  facilities.  If  the  education  we  have  given  them  has  been  along 
wrong  lines  the  fault  is  ours,  not  theirs.  It  is  our  duty  to  remedy  the 
wrong,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  withholding  good  facilities  from  them. 
The  Legislature  should  take  such  steps  as  will  guarantee  a  reasonable 
school  year  for  the  colored  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  which  have  resulted  in  the  prospective 
publication  of  a  State  school  journal.  We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  such 
an  adjunct  to  our  school  system  and  we  welcome  its  advent.  I  know 
enough  of  the  enterprise  to  assure  you  that  it  will  be  conducted  along 
right  lines  and  that  it  will  be  in  entire  keeping  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  times.      It  will  come  to  teachers   at   the  small  cost   of  fifty 
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cents  a  year.     It  should  find  its  way  into  every  school-room  of  the  city 
and  counties. 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Daniel  Webster  in  his  famous  oration  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  exulted  honestly  in  the  conviction 
that  the  example  of  our  country  was  full  of  benefit  to  human  freedom  and 
human  happiness  every  where.  "We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence," he  said;  "earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all. 
Nor  can  we  take  our  places  by  the  side  of  Solon  and  Alfred  and  other 
founders  of  States.  Our  forefathers  have  filled  them.  But  there  remains 
for  us  the  great  duty  of  defense  and  preservation ;  and  there  is  opened 
to  us  a  noble  pursuit  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites 
us.  Our  business  is  improvement."  This  injunction,  says  Dr.  Butler,  laid 
upon  Americans  by  their  great  orator  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  has  lost  none  of  its  force.  It  applies  with  peculiar  directness  to 
public  education  and  its  forces.  The  glory  of  founding  educational  sys- 
tems cannot  be  ours.  But  the  opportunity  for  improvement  by  building 
wisely  upon  sound  doctrine  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  consider  the 
teacher  who,  after  all,  is  the  vital  factor  of  education,  as  the  one  to  whom 
such  an  opportunity  comes.  Will  you  improve  it?  Will  you  put  your- 
self in  touch  with  all  the  interests  of  your  school  district  ?  Will  you  be 
loyal  to  37our  position  as  a  teacher  ?  Will  you  do  all  in  your  power  to 
make  your  school  the  very  best  ?  If  you  will  but  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  these  questions  there  will  follow  a  genuine  educational  awak- 
ening and  our  schools  will  be  placed  on  such  a  high  plane  of  excellence  as 
will  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  President  then  announced  the  standing  committees: 

Enrollment — 

Edna  Marsh,  Chairman,  Solomons. 

Cecilia  M.  Shower,  Manchester. 

Christina  S.  Park,  Frostburg. 

Edna  A.  Bryan,  Queenstown. 

Nellie  M.  Valliant,  Denton. 

Lillie  M.  Teal,  Cumberland. 
Auditing— 

Z.  C.  Ebaugh,  Chairman,  Reisterstown. 

Anna  Hanson,  Frostburg. 

Annie  E.  Johnston,  Ellicott  City. 
Resolutions — 

H.  G  Weimer,  Chairman,  Cumberland. 

A.  F.  Galbreath,  Darlington. 

Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City. 

Elsie  M.  Penning,  Havre-de-Grace. 

Julia  F.  Bratten,  Snow  Hill. 
School  Legislation,  Administration  and  Supervision — 

A.  C.  Willison,  Chairman,  Cumberland. 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  Annapolis. 

F.  Eugene  Wathen,  Annapolis. 

W.  H.  Dashiell,  Princess  Anne. 

W.  C.  Phillips,  Savage. 
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Elementary  Schools — 

Joseph  C.  Blair,  Chairman,  Sparrows  Point. 
Addie  \I.  Dean,  St.  Michaels. 
Mary  B.  Pnslev,  Pocomke  City. 

B.  F.  Conrad,  Hagerstown. 
Ida  Brian,  Ellicott  City. 

Secondary  Schools— 

X.  Price  Turner,  Chairman,  Salisbury. 
Sydney  S.  Handy,  Easton. 
Howard  C.  Hill,  Cumberland. 
Margaret  M.  Robinson,  Frederick. 
H.  R.  Wallis,  Annapolis. 

E:  ._-.:5  J — 

Olin  R.  Rice,  Chairman,  Frostburg. 
Ida  F.  Lockard,  Westminster. 
Bessie  L.  Gambrill,  Alberton. 
Mary  L.  Thomas,  Hancock. 
Mrs.  Emma  I.  Ward,  Daisy. 

Geography — 

Alice  McDaniel,  Chairman,  Easton. 

Leyi  D.  Reid,  Taneytown. 
Florence  Albert,  Hagerstown. 
Minnie  Murphy,  Poplar  Springs. 
Pearl  Bristow,  Hayre-de-Graee. 

History — 

Geo.  W.  Ward,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

W.  H.  Tolson,  Baltimore. 

J.  Montgomery  Gambrill;  Annapolis. 

Helena  Link,  Perryinan. 

Sallie  Adams,  Hagerstown. 

Modern  Languages — 

Chas.  ?.  Kaiiatz.  C'::air:v.a:"..  3al:i:::ore. 
Ward  Wilson,  Baltimore. 
Theora  J.  Bunnell,  Reisterstown. 

C.  E.  Carl,  Hagerstown. 

J.  W.  Huffington,  Salisbury. 

K:::  Icr^arzez — 

Mary  Jones  Fisher,  Chairman,  Denton. 

Pearl  Mercer,  Woodbine. 

Inez  Johnson,  Frostburg. 

Harriet  E.  Luhn,  Annapolis. 

Mary  E.  Sherwood.  Sparrows  Point. 

Mathematics — 

John  I.  Coulbourn,  Chairman,  Hayre-de-Grace. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Centreville. 

Geo.  F.  Morelock,  Westminster. 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

Edward  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

::ral  Science — 

Irying  L.  Twilley,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Helen  G.  Wilkins,  Severn. 

Roger  I.  Manning,  Laurel. 

John  T.  Herschner,  Towson. 

_.  Humph r  .  New  Market. 
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Aesthetics — 

Clyde  B.  Stouffer,  Chairman,  Hagerstown. 

Nyna  De  Haven,  Ellerslic. 

Julia  McDuell,  Weverton. 

Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Baltimore. 

D'Arcey  Barnett,  Cambridge. 
Physical  Training — 

Agnes  M.  McLean,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Nellie  Slye,  Darlington. 

India  Rowland,  Baltimore. 

P.  Watson  Webb,  Vienna. 

Margaret  Williams,  Frostburg. 
Manual  Training — 

Carroll  Edgar,  Chairman,  Elkton. 

John  T.  Bruehl.  Centreville. 

E.  A.  Hidey,  Westminster. 

Alexander  Chaplain,  Easton. 

Albert  L.  Farver,  Cambridge. 

Report  on  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  W.  R.  McDaniel,  of  Westminster,  was 
referred  to  the  Secretary  for  publication. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association:  In  making  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematics  at 
your  session  this  year,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  suggestions  of  a 
practical  character  on  what  might  be  called  the  translation  of  algebraic 
language. 

Mathematics  is  a  sign  language — a  sort  of  shorthand,  by  which  quan- 
tities and  their  relations  are  expressed  in  a  condensed  form  so  that  they 
can  be  reasoned  upon.  This  is  true  of  all  branches  of  mathematics,  but  it 
is  particularly  true  of  algebra  and  algebraic  operations,  as  they  appear  in 
other  subjects.  We  are  met  with  this  at  the  very  threshold.  It  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  algebraic  method  of  solving  problems  over  the  arithmetical 
method.     We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  following  illustration. 

A's  age  is  twice  B's  age,  and  the  sum  of  their  ages  is  60  years.  What  is 
the  age  of  each  ? 

Arithmetical  Solution. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  A's  age  is  twice  B's  age,  and  B's  age 
plus  twice  B's  age  or  3  times  B's  age  is  60  years.  Hence  B's  age  is  %  of 
60  years,  which  is  20  years;  and  A's  age  is  twice  20  years,  which  is  40 
years. 

Algebraic  Solution. 

Let  x  =  B's  age 

/  2x  =  A's  age 

x  +  2x  =  3x  =  the  sum  of  their  ages 
3x  =  60 

x  =  20,  B's  age 
2x  =  40,  A's  age. 
This  is  the  formal  algebraic  solution,  and  while  it  shows  clearness  of 
thought,  orderly  arrangement,  and  conforms  to  the  uniform  method  of  the 
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text-book,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  someloss  of  algebraic  conception 
and  power  of  mental  grasp  by  not  directing  the  attention  more  exactly 
and  at  once  to  the  all-important  matter  of  translating  the  words  of  the  ex- 
ample into  algebraic  symbols  instead  of  coming  at  this  by  rather  round- 
about analysis. 

Thus:        A's  age  |        is  twice  B'sage; 

A's  age  J        =  2  x  x 

and   the  sum   of  their   ages     |  is  60  years 

2x  +  x  I         =         J        60 

or  2x  4-  x  =  60  ;  3x  =  60  ;  x  =  20;  2x  =  40. 
This  is  not  so  elegant  in  form,  but  what  a  pupil  loses  in  elegance  of  form 
he  more  than  makes  up  in  the  insight  he  has  gained  into  the  basic  idea 
of  the  subject.  I  do  not  take  the  time  here  to  explain  how  the  pupil  detects 
the  fundamental  unknown  quantity,  though  I  must  say,  parenthetically, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  harmful  for  him  to  get  the  impression,  as  he  frequently 
does,  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  x,  per  se ;  better  leave  him  free  to  select  his 
own  symbol  to  represent  it. 

I  have  selected  the  example  above  at  random,  because  this  notion  of 
translation,  if  worth  anything  at  all,  must  apply  to  all  examples.  We  find 
an  apter  illustration  in  this  : 

Find  |  a  number  that  |   exceeds    |     50  by      I  10  more  than  I  it 

x  |        —         [    50      |    =      I  10    i 

falls  short  of  80.  | 
80  —  x  | 

x  — 50  =10  +  (SO        x);     or  2x  =  140;  x  =  70. 
I  find  this  example  worked  out  as  a  model  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
text-books  in  algebra,  as  follows  : 

Let  x  —  the  required  number 

then  x  —  50  —  its  excess  over  50 

and  80  —  x  —  the  number  it  lacks  of  80 

Hence  x  —  50  —  (80  —  x)    the  excess 
10  =  the  excess 
x  — 50—  (80  — x)  =10 

2x  =  140  ;    x  =  70. 

Now  I  am  claiming  that  the  first  statement  is  more  natural,  more  di- 
rect, more  reasonable,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  lead  to  greater  algebraic 
efficiency.  If  we  must  have  the  formal  statement,  it  may  readily  be  added, 
but  surely  the  direct  algebraic  translation  is  of  first  importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  dictionary  of  phrases  and  their  equivalent 
signs.  Every  child  that  has  advanced  enough  to  take  up  algebra  knows  that 
excess  is  shown  by  subtraction  and  may  be  symbolized  by  the  minus  sign. 
It  is  true  excess  may  be  regarded  in  another  light,  and  many  text-books 
do  so  regard  it ;  but  my  experience  teaches  me  that  it  does  not  come  to  the 
mind  this  way  naturally. 

Take  the  expression,  "the  sum  of  two  numbers  exceeds  the  product  of 
their  square  roots  by  7."     This  ma}'  be  stated  in  one  of  two  ways: 
x  -f  y  —  l/xy    -j-  7       orx+y — l^xy   =   7; 
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the  first  way  is  frequently  advised  by  algebras,  the  second  way  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  natural  way,  because  it  is  the  direct  translation  of  the  words. 
To  get  the  first  we  must  reason  that  if  the  sum  of  x  and  3-  exceeds  the 
square  root  of  their  product  by  7,  then  7  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
square  root  of  their  product  to  bring  it  up  equal  to  their  sum  ;  to  get  the 
second  we  simply  put  down  for  each  word  its  equivalent.  Time  and  again 
have  I  found  students  unable  to  state  an  algebraic  example  formally  and 
to  write  the  equations  necessary  for  its  solution,  when  a  little  insistence  on 
translating  the  statements  of  the  example  just  as  they  stand,  without  any 
rearrangement  or  turning  about,  into  algebraic  language,  would  clear  up 
all  difficulties  and  lead  to  a  successful  solution. 

But  this  matter  of  translation  back  and  forth  from  words  to  algebraic 
symbols  and  from  algebraic  symbols  to  words  is  not  only  important  in  the 
statement  of  problems,  (I  have  started  with  this  only  as  an  easy  way 
of  showing  something  of  what  is  meant,)  it  has  everything  to  do  with  an 
intelligent  understanding  and  with  acquiring  facility  in  algebraic  opera- 
tions. Take  the  fundamentally  important  special  rules  of  multiplication 
about  the  square  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  numbers  and  the  product 
of  the  sum  and  difference.  In  any  text  on  algebra  we  may  pick  up  we  find 
these  rules  stated  in  the  usual  symbols  and  below  each  one  the  proper 
wording,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  in  any  algebra  anything  said  that  leads 
the  student  to  see  the  direct  connection  between  symbols  and  the  thing 
symbolized.  We  take  up  a  Latin  sentence  and  each  word  has  its  meaning 
which  the  pupil  must  know  before  he  enters  upon  his  work  of  translation ; 
more  than  this  each  word  has  its  inflectional  form  and  place  which  must 
be  properly  interpreted  to  get  the  proper  understanding.  Now  the  alge- 
braic sentence  is  not  unlike  this.  The  general  principle  is  the  same.  We 
know  that  the  sign  -f~  is  translated  "the  sum  of"  or  "plus";  the  sign  —  is 
translated  "the  difference  of"  or  "minus";  the  sign  X  is  translated  "the 
product  of"  and  when  quantities  are  written  next  to  each  other 
with  no  sign  between  them  this  sign  is  understood;  2  as  an  exponent  is 
translated  "the  square  of".  And  note  this  simple  rule  of  procedure:  In 
translating  an  expression  begin  with  the  connecting  sign  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
parenthesis,  whatever  is  to  be  said  about  the  parenthesis  must  be  said 
first.  Thus,  (a+b)2  is  to  be  read  "the  square  of  the  sum  of  a  and  b;  while 
a2+b2  is  to  be  read  "the  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  and  b."  The  correct  read- 
ing of  these  expressions  goes  a  long  way  towards  creating  the  correct 
mathematical  concept;  and  there  is  probably  no  teacher  of  algebra  who 
has  not  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  the  distinction  between  the  square 
of  the  sum  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  understood. 

Taking  the  first  of  these  special  rules  of  multiplication 
(a  +  b)2  =  a2  +  2ab  +  b2 
the  steps  in  the  translation  are 

(1)  the  exponent  of  the  parenthesis  "the  square  of " 

(2)  the  parenthesis  itself  "the  sum  of  any  two 

quantities" 

(3)  the  equality  mark  "is  equal  to" 
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(4)  the  connecting  sign  between  "the  sum  of  the  squares 
the  similar  quantities  a    b  of  the  two  quantities'* 

(5)  the  next  sign  with  its  term  "plus  twice  their 

product" 

The  square  of  the  sum  of  |    is  equal    [    the  sum  of    jl  plus  twice 
anv  two  quantities  to  the  squares  I  their  product 

(a  —  b)2  =  a2  -+-  b2  —  2ab. 

The  second  of  these  rules  is  similar  to  the  first  but  in  the  third 
(a  -f  b)  (a  —  b)  =  12  —  b2 

the  *ttt  *  ir_  the  trar.*lar:    z  ..:: 

(1)  about  the  parentheses  "the  product  of" 

(2)  first  parenthesis  "the  sum  of  any  two  quantities" 

(3)  second  parenthesis  ar.i  their  iiftrtr.ct 

(4)  the  equalitrj  mark  "  is  equal  to" 

(5)  the  connecting  sign  "the  difference  of  the 

squares  ::rh:*t  trartitie* 


^ht  -;r:  iuct   : : 
the  snm  and  the  difference 
(a|b)     (a  —  bl 
of  any  two  quantities 


is  equal  tht  iifertr.ce 

to  I  of  their   squares 

=  a2  —  b2. 


.-.  thorough  drill  in  the  transaction  of  these  rules  after  this  method  not 
only  fixes  them  in  mind  by  giving  them  an  intelligent  interpretation  but 
gives  the  student  a  power  to  use  these  expressions  which  he  is  slow  to  ac- 
quire in  any  other  way. 

These  principles  are  not  confined  to  one  subject  but  are  quite  general  in 
their  _.\\_:  :ati  r.  ari  r.  tip  -:ul  :r:  at  start  r  ;  r2u:*h.  After  aigtbra  y  :ur  r_  uril 
■will  soon  be  called  upon  to  distinguish  between  such  expressions  as  "sine 
of  the  sum  of  two  and  angles"  and  "sum  of  the  sines  of  two  angles;"  limit 
of  a  ratio  and  ratio  of  limits ;"  "logarithm  of  a  product  and  product  of 
logarithms."  And  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  have  clear  con- 
:tt_ti;u*  ::  tht*t  thing-*  bur  ite  rau*:  te  ah  It  t :  rive  syra't  ilical  t_ .  tiva.tr.t*. 
These  principles  of  translation  will  enable  him  to  do  it. 

Every  branch  of  mathematics  is  weighted  down  with  rules  which  expres- 
sed in  symbols  we  call  formulae.  The  successful  prosecution  of  any  branch 
depends  upon  thorough  familiarity  with  its  rules  and  facility  in  their  use. 
The  rules  must  be  reduced  to  formulae  to  make  them  usable  and  as  an  aid 
to  the  mind  in  its  reasoning  as  well  as  to  the  memory,  and  hence  the  imper- 
ative need  of  this  translation  back  and  forth.  Even  in  arithmetic  we  find 
it.  If  we  use  initial  letters  to  represent  principal,  rate,  time  and  amount 
the  fundamental  cases  of  interest  may  be  stated  in  these  brief  forms: 

i  =  prt 

and  all  the  other  possible  cases  readily  flow  from  these.  For  example,  let 

the  principal,  time  and  interest  be  given  to  find  the  rate.  The  pupil  has  but 

-   Ive  the  first  of  the  formulae  for  r 
giving  r  =      i 
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and  if  required  he  can  at  once  translate  this  into  the  words  of  the  usual 
rule,  that  the  rate  is  equal  to  the  interest  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
principal  and  time. 

All  this  has  an  added  significance  if  we  take  up  the  matter  of  the  corre- 
lation of  mathematics  with  other  sciences,  about  which  so  much  is  now  be- 
ing said.  But  the  object  of  this  report  has  been  accomplished  if  it  has  aroused 
any  teacher  of  mathematics  to  think  of  the  possibilities  thatcome  from  this 
idea  of  translation  from  thought  to  word  to  symbol  and  back  again  from 
symbol  to  word  and  to  thought  and  the  employment  of  it  as  a  factor  in 
his  work. 

A  professor  of  engineering  in  a  recent  address  before  a  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation (Science,  July  7,  1905)  utters  his  complaint  against  the  poor  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  these  words:  "The  algebra  class  is  taught  to  trans- 
form (or,  as  I  may  call  it,  juggle)  equations,  and  but  little  thought  is  be- 
stowed where  the  greatest  thought  belongs — that  is,  to  the  physical  mean- 
ing of  each  form  that  is  produced."  *  *  *  *  "Mathematics  is  a  tool — a 
powerful  system  of  logic,  an  aid  to  reasoning — which  confers  power  and  ad- 
vantage on  the  individual  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  his  possession. 
The  value  of  mental  discipline  obtained  while  accomplishing  that  posses- 
sion is  inestimable.  And  the  teacher's  aim  ought  to  be  to  make  the  posses- 
sion most  complete  in  those  respects  which  stimulate  the  powers  of  accur- 
ate (straight)  reasoning.  It  has  been  held  that  the  equation  is  the  thing 
and  the  interpretation  of  minor  moment.  But  the  equation  is  not  the  thing. 
The  interpretation  of  the  equation — an  understanding  of  the  real  meaning 
of  transformations  and  a  grasp  of  the  relation  of  things,  which  lead  to 
sound  reasoning — is  the  feature  of  first  importance  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  mathematics." 

Miss  M.  M.  Robinson,  from  Frederick,  and  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Austin,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Baltimore,  were  re-elected  to  their  positions  on 
the  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Boyer,  of  the  Keystone  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
addressed  the  Association  on  "Individuality  in  the  Child." 

THE  WORTH  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  educational  problems  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  our 
day  are  very  difficult  to  solve  off-hand.  The  worth  of  a  child's  individual- 
ity is  one  of  these  difficult  problems.  What  shall  be  done  with  that  differ- 
ence in  self-assertion  which  distinguishes  every  child  from  its  fellows  ?  Shall 
we  crush  it,  as  the  Oriental  nations  did,  or  compromise  with  it,  as  Rome 
did,  or  idolize  it,  as  the  early  Teuton  did,  or  what  shall  we  do  with  this 
ever  present  factor  in  the  education  of  a  child?  Viewing  education  as  ad- 
justment to  the  needs  of  life,  each  nation  has  interpreted  the  problem  in  the 
terms  of  its  fundamental  concepts  of  life. 

In  Oriental  lands  education  was  not  personal  development,  not  a  ripen- 
ing of  individual  endowment,  not  superior  adjustment  to  responsive  en- 
vironment, but  a    crushing  of  the  individuality  that  dares  to   assert  its 
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waking  claims.  The  destiny  of  the  individual  was  in  no  sense  in  his  own 
hands;  it  was  shaped  for  him  by  forces  over  which  he  had  almost  no  con- 
trol. The  Chinese,  forsooth,  must  walk  in  "the  trodden  paths"  until  his 
fathers  have  become  his  onh'  gods ;  the  Hindoo  must  subordinate  himself 
completely  to  the  iron  regulations  of  caste;  and  the  Persian  must  be  abso- 
lutely subject  to  the  State.  The  past,  the  caste,  or  the  State  determined 
what  the  man  must  be.     The  inequalities  were  pitiful,  to  say  the  least. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  education  began  to  be  development  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  development  was  confined  to  lines  of 
beaut}-  and  utility — good  enough  in  themselves  so  far  as  these  things  go, 
but  incomplete  in  freedom,  with  pathetic  inequalities  of  opportunity.  The 
Greeks  became  artists,  poets,  orators,  sculptors,  literary  masters,  contrib- 
uting to  the  world  the  forever  inimitable  masterpieces,  but  the  morality  of 
the  Greeks  was  superficial  and  fickle,  and  their  sense  of  economic  invention 
was  seriously  defective.  The  Roman,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  first  of  all 
for  Rome.  He  despised  refinement,  culture,  art,  and  sentiment,  living 
rather  for  the  State  than  for  himself.  He  was  distressingly  practical,  but 
his  sense  of  the  practical  ran  into  heartless  war  and  inexorable  law.  The 
Roman  individuality,  in  short,  was  sacrificed  to  the  senseless  Juggernaut  of 
"world  empire."  The  shame  of  Roman  history,  as  of  Grecian  history,  was 
the  abject  slavery  of  the  conquered  masses  and  the  pitiable  sacrifice  of  wo- 
man in  her  highest  interests. 

With  the  advent  of  the  freedom-loving  and  progressive  Teuton,  repre- 
sented in  the  present  age  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  individuality  became 
the  thing  of  highest  worth;  i-t  overshadowed  every  other  consideration. 
This  hero-worshiped  Teuton  demanded  recognition  for  himself,  but  at  once 
accorded  recognition  to  his  fellows;  there  was  room  enough  and  opportu- 
nity enough  for  each  and  all.  Personal  possibilities  and  ambition  now 
began  to  count  for  something  and  woman's  claims  began  to  be  heard.  But 
the  worshipful  Teuton  too  often  demanded  recognition  not  on  the  basis  of 
real  worth,  ethical  or  otherwise,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of  his  being  in  ex- 
istence, and  thus  the  Teuton's  individuality  frequently  degenerated  into 
ethically  empty  knighthood. 

The  coming  of  Jesus  worked  wonders  for  individuality.  Jesus  was  him- 
self the  ideal  individual,  "the  realized  ideal  of  humanity,"  as  Herder  puts  it. 
He  was  the  long-promised  "One  among  ten  thousand,"  and  "altogether 
lovely."  When  Jesus  finalh'  conquered  the  Rome-conquering  Teutons,  He 
began  to  be  to  them  what  He  has  increasingly  become — the  truly  beautiful, 
the  wholty  moral,  and  the  absolutely  useful  individuality.  In  Him,  too, 
came  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  classes  of  society.  When  He  taught 
His  followers  to  think  of  His  Father  as  "Our  Father,"  the  foundations  of 
caste  and  slavery  began  to  totter  and  to  fall.  We  all  know  the  final  issues. 
When  he  suffered  "little  ones"  to  come  to  Him,  the  sacredness  of  child-life 
and  child-education  was  announced  definitely  once  for  all.  Children  must 
be  helped  to  secure  their  heritage  of  happiness  for  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come.  We  all  know  how  this  thought,  as  systematically  expressed  in 
home-love,  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  compulsory 
school  attendance,  is  bearing  fruit  a  "hundred   fold"   for  Jesus'    kingdom. 


Sydney  S.  Handy, 
President  High  School  Teachers'  Association. 
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When  Jesus  came  to  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  wifehood  and  motherhood 
were  sanctified  to  God,  and  His  permission  to  Martha  and  Mary  to  sit  at 
His  feet  has  forever  ennobled  womanhood.  Woman  has  ever  since  been 
coming  into  her  kingdom.  Wherever  she  owns  her  Lord  and  Master  Jesus, 
she  is  a  queen  at  home,  and  the  moral  uplift  of  society.  The  Christian 
woman,  like  her  Master  in  his  power,  works  sweet  miracles  in  Church  and 
School.  She  stands  for  sympathy,  refinement,  and  devotion,  and  combines 
with  these  a  sense  profoundly  practical.  Individuality  has  really  been 
idealized  by  Jesus  Christ  in  life  and  doctrine. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  precious  promises  to  modern  individuality,  the 
world  has  much  to  learn  in  the  fuller  interpretation  of  education  as  a  supe- 
rior adjustment  of  the  individual  to  complete  living.  Subjection  and  un- 
worthy compromise  on  the  one  side,  and  riotous  insubordination  on  the 
other  side,  still  hinder  the  Christ-ideal  from  its  full  accomplishment.  The 
former  defect  mars  the  otherwise  praiseworthy  civilization  of  Europe,  the 
latter  threatens  to  blight  the  glorious  prospects  of  America.  To  these  two 
countries  we  must  turn  for  a  few  minutes. 

In  Europe  the  monarchical  idea  still  dominates  over  individuality;  it  still 
determines  both  the  courses  of  the  schools  and  school  relations.  The  con- 
flict between  the  European  gymnasium  with  its  humanistic  setting  for  the 
university  and  the  real  schools  with  their  practical  courses,  is  not  simply  a 
critical  attitude,  but  a  profound  differentiation  between  the  proud  nobility 
and  the  laboring,  bread- winning  masses.  Within  the  European  school  the 
authority  of  teachers  is  almost  as  absolute  as  that  of  a  monarch.  The 
teacher,  in  short,  continues  to  be  the  exponent  of  monarchy  in  discipline,  in 
methods,  and  in  studies.  Reverence  for  the  established  order  of  things  and 
unquestioning  obedience  continue  to  be  emphasized  above  the  free  develop- 
ment of  talents  and  ambitions.  Society  continues  to  be  sharply  stratified 
and  woman  goes  a-begging  for  her  highest  rights. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  every  man  plays  monarch ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  form,  individuality  is  running  wild  in  America.  We  have  almost 
returned  to  the  Berserker  rage  of  Kingsley's  Hypatia.  The  typical  Amer- 
ican hates  restraint,  whether  these  belong  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
home  or  the  broader  boundaries  of  the  State.  Conformity  to  customs, 
sacred  as  they  may  be  to  the  Church  and  Commonwealth,  are  misery  to 
him.  Times  and  places  have  almost  ceased  to  bind  Americans.  Subordi- 
nation to  law  and  order  look  like  infringements  on  the  typical  American 
individuality.  And  this  Americanism  has  gotten  into  the  very  atmosphere 
of  things;  child  and  man  alike  are  moved  by  it;  father  and  mother  have 
lost  their  power ;  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  almost  compelled  to 
apologize  for  the  discipline  which  they  must  needs  employ;  it  has  driven 
many  public  schools  to  yield  to  the  fads  of  soft  pedagogics ;  it  has  forced 
the  higher  institutions  into  time-serving  substitutions ;  it  has  broken  up 
the  solid  culture  and  the  broader  liberality  of  the  older  systems  into  multi- 
tudes of  special  schools.  We  must,  of  course,  admit  that  the  evil  is  not  un- 
mitigated; that  there  is  good  with  the  bad;  and  that  we  have  the  reme- 
dies at  hand  for  most  of  our  educational  sicknesses ;  and  yet  we  must  be 
allowed  to  sound  a  warning  that  cannot  go  unheeded  with  impunity. 
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In  short,  we  ought  to  save  American  pupils  from  such  caprice  in  choice 
of  studies,  in  working  methods,  and  character-building.  This  end  can  be 
accomplished  by  substituting  wisdom  for  ignorance  and  authority  for  free- 
dom when  these  substitutions  are  better  for  life  and  character.  As  school 
teachers  we  must  always  keep  this  fundamental  truth  in  mind  that  only 
rounded,  ripened,  and  perfected  individuality,  and  not  a  worthless  or  capri- 
cious individuality,  deserves  recognition  in  American  schools.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunity  we  must  surely  cultivate  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  is  best  in  our  boys  and  girls ;  but  God  grant  that  we  may  have 
sense  enough  and  strength  enough  to  subordinate  these  proteges  of  ours  to 
the  eternal  distinctions  of  propriety,  morality,  and  life  complete.  The 
child's  individuality  is,  indeed,  a  priceless  charge  to  keep.  We  have  no  right 
to  crush  it  when  it  takes  divine  directions  in  its  growth  ;  but.  if  the  school, 
to  quote  Dr.  Home,  is  to  be  a  superior  adjustment  to  life  complete,  we  can 
accomplish  the  full  measure  of  our  responsibility  only  by  rightly  interpret- 
ing life  with  all  its  modern  complexity.  If,  indeed,  we  succeed  in  such  inter- 
pretation, we  have  taken  at  least  the  hrst  step  in  the  right  direction.  Keep- 
ing the  end  sharply  in  view,  we  may  proceed,  halting  at  every  point  on  the 
way  to  sift  the  good  from  the  evil  in  the  child's  development,  crushing 
what  is  riotous  in  impulse  and  fatal  in  effect,  supporting  and  developing 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  ever  waiting,  with  the  breath  of  pray- 
er, on  the  God  who  made  the  child  to  guide  us  in  our  high-born  purposes 
and  to  put  us  right  in  heart  and  mind  when  we  go  wrong.  Then  will  the 
school  teacher's  work  be  God's  work. 

Miss  Bessie  Herr,  of  Westminster,  sang  a  solo,  with  Miss  Lockard  at 
the  piano. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Richardson,  of  College  Park,  read  a  paper  on  "Education." 

MR.  RICHARDSON'S  PAPER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Fellow-  Members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion: So  much  has  already  been  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation it  would  almost  seem  that  nothing  new  remains  to  be  said. 

More  liberties  are  taken  with  the  great  science  of  education  than  with 
any  other  science  known ;  and  even  those  who  have  never  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  teaching  and  who  have  never  come  into  close  touch  with  edu- 
cational matters,  will  often  presume  to  tell  us  more  about  this  great  subject 
than  even  Pestalozzi  orFroebel  pretended  to  know. 

Since  this  is  true,  I  assume  that  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  Maryland,  and  five  years  in  one  of  our  State  colleges,  cer- 
tainly gives  me  carte  blanche  to  express  some  humble  ideas  of  my  own  rela- 
te our  public  schools  and  our  system  of  education. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  our  present  s\stem  of  education,  and  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  those  noble  men  and  women  whose  energy  and  ability  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  have  made  it  possible  for  the  present  system  to  exist. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  wiseacres  who  frequently  adorn  our  daily  press 
with  high  flown  articles  in  condemnation   of  this  or  that   new   method. 
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Just  recently  some  self-constituted  educational  expert  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  Kindergarten  system  is  altogether  wrong,  and  presented  as  his 
main  argument  that  the  children  learn  so  much  in  the  Kindergarten  schools 
that  their  desire  for  further  knowledge  is  permanently  destroyed.  I  feel 
sure  that  this  writer  never  attended  a  Kindergarten;  for  the  average  Kin- 
dergarten pupil  of  five  years  of  age  has  acquired  a  greater  power  of  reason- 
ing than  is  exhibited  in  the  article  in  question. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  educational  methods  been 
so  capable  as  are  those  of  today. 

The  pessimist  may  look  sad  and  shake  his  head;  the  prophet  of  evil 
may  present  his  dark  forebodings  ;  the  ultra  conservative  may  deplore  new 
ideas  and  new  methods;  and  the  blatant  iconoclast  may  cry  out  for 
greater  reforms;  but  the  great  system  of  public  education  is  growing  and 
expanding  all  the  while,  and  becoming  more  perfect  day  by  day. 

Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  within  the  last  half  of  a  century  the 
whole  theory  and  purpose  of  education  have  been  revolutionized,  and  that 
now  a  new  era  has  begun,  and  that  we  are  living  under  a  new  regime. 

The  old  system  of  education  was  merely  a  matter  of  selecting  accom- 
plishments for  the  wealthy  or  aristocratic.  The  educated  man  was  not 
expected  to  work.  Education  was  simply  a  class  distinction,  something  to 
mark  its  fortunate  possessor  as  being  above  the  vulgar  herd.  Hence  the 
old  schools  taught  accomplishments  mainly,  as  literature,  the  languages, 
history,  poetry  and  the  like. 

Mathematics,  sciences  and  mechanic  arts  had  little  place  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme,  being  considered  plebeian  and  unworthy  the  consideration 
of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education. 

But  the  great  development  in  educational  ideas  and  methods,  the  new 
system  which  has  come  within  the  last  fifty  years,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
man  is  bound  during  his  life  to  physical  necessities  and  social  obligations — 
that  unless  a  man  has  wealth  no  amount  of  culture  will  compensate  for  his 
inability  to  make  a  living. 

A  scheme  of  education,  then,  for  the  masses  must  include  training  for 
self-maintenance,  and  must  regard  the  old  system  of  producing  culture 
alone  as  a  foundation  merely  for  special  training  in  some  particular  line. 
This  new  idea  has  given  us  our  Normal  Schools,  our  manual  training  de- 
partments, our  nature  studies,  and  our  physical  and  chemical  laboratories. 
And  what  a  great  gift  to  humanity  this  new  idea  has  been  ! 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  University,  sums  up  the  whole  matter  when 
he  says:  "We  are  no  longer  contented  in  school  or  college  with  imparting  a 
variety  of  useful  or  ornamental  information,  or  in  cultivating  aesthetic  taste 
or  critical  faculty  in  literature  and  art.  We  are  not  content  in  increasing 
our  pupils'  capacity  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  main  object  of  modern 
education  is  to  give  him  the  power  of  doing  an  endless  variety  of  things 
which,  uneducated,  he  could  not  do.  The  education  which  does  not  pro- 
duce in  the  pupil  the  power  of  applying  theory  or  putting  acquisition  into 
practice,  or  of  using  for  productive  ends  his  disciplined  -faculties,  is  an  edu- 
cation which  has  missed  its  main  end." 

Let  us  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  status  of  public  education 
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in  Maryland  is  the  highest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Our 
present  methods  are  the  best,  our  present  teachers  are  the  most  efficient, 
our  present  officials  are  the  most  capable,  and  altogether  the  state  of  Mary- 
land is  keeping  well  to  the  front  in  the  great  educational  movements  of  the 
day. 

My  pessimistic  friend,  do  not  worr\-  yourself  about  Maryland,  so  far  as 
public  education  is  concerned.  More  has  been  done  in  the  last  decade  for 
the  promotion  of  this  great  cause  than  had  been  accomplished  before  in  all 
the  \-ears  which  haye  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  state.  Free  school 
books;  compulsory  education  ;  the  great  sentiment  against  petty  political 
influences  in  educational  affairs ;  the  recognition  of  school  teaching  as  an 
honorable  profession,  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect  and  of  adequate  com- 
pensation ;  the  pensioning  of  aged  teachers  ;  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  ability  of  teachers  and  the  capability  of  schools — all  of  these  things 
mark  the  present  time  as  the  golden  age  in  the  educational  history  of  our 
state. 

But,  fellow-teachers,  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years  should  by  no  means  satisfy  us,  or  lead  us  to  the  false  conclusion 
that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  but 
an  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  accomplish  even  greater  things  in  the 
days  which  are  \-et  to  come. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  public  education  to  advance  any  ideas  and  make  any 
suggestions  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  great  cause. 

Therefore,  acting  in  accordance  with  this  unquestioned  privilege,  I 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  our  school  officials  to  three  things, 
all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  is  this:  There  should  be  in  this  state  an  educational  Journal, 
published  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  edited  by  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  educators  of  the  state. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  such  journal  would  be:  To  supplement  the 
training  of  the  Normal  School  by  keeping  before  the  teachers  new  ideas  and 
new  methods,  and  to  give  useful  information  and  suggestions  to  teachers 
without  Normal  School  training;  to  assist  the  State  Superintendent  in  per- 
fecting a  federal  government  in  our  public  school  system,  by  constantly 
presenting  to  the  teachers  his  plan,  his  purposes  and  his  requirements ;  to 
bring  the  separate  and  several  teachers  and  localities  of  the  state  into  touch 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  create  a  common  purpose  and  produce  a  com- 
mon result.     So  much  for  the  School  Journal. 

Now  the  second  thing  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  this  :  The  school 
systems  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  State  of  Maryland  should  not  be  entire- 
ly separate  and  independent  organizations.  The  condition  is  anomalous, 
unnecessary  and  opposed  to  the  best  interest  of  public  education  in  our 
state.  That  Baltimore  City  does  not  give  some  material  recognition  to  a 
diploma  of  our  State  Normal  School  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  ;  and  I  must 
believe  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  some  accidental  condition  rather 
than  to  any  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Baltimore 
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schools.  The  city  and  county  school  governments  should  be  at  least  co- 
operative, if  not  actually  one  and  the  same.  This  proposition  I  think  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  any  one  to  deny. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  someone  to 
take  up  this  question  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  proper  harmony  be- 
tween these  two  divergent  interests  which,  by  right,  should  be  so  closely 
allied. 

Now  the  third  matter  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  relates  par- 
ticularly to  the  teacher  and  the  teacher's  duties;  and  I  shall  base  my  remarks 
upon  the  unconditional  statement  that  the  teaching  of  the  English  language 
is  woefully  neglected  in  our  public  schools. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  given  examinations  in  English  to  several 
hundred  applicants  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  and  freshmen  classes 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College;  and  the  one  thing  which  has  impres- 
sed me  most  in  connection  with  these  examinations  is  the  miserable  Eng- 
lish presented  by  a  large  majority  of  the  boys  who  have  taken  the  exami- 
nations. 

Indeed  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  something,  somewhere,  is 
radically  wrong,  that  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  this  subject. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  pupil  in  our  public  schools  who  really  en- 
joys the  study  of  English  grammar,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  are 
but  few  teachers  who  really  enjoy  teaching  it. 

That  grammar  is  dry  and  uninteresting  has  become  a  well  established 
opinion — that  grammar  is  generally  dry  and  uninteresting  is  an  indisput- 
able fact. 

Indeed  technical  grammar  became  such  a  bete  noir  to  the  teachers  in 
some  of  our  cities  that  it  has  been  entirely  dropped  from  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools  of  those  cities,  and  some  other  method  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish been  substituted. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  any  public  school  system,  or  to 
cast  reflection  upon  the  judgment  or  ability  of  individual  teachers,  at 
the  same  time  I  must  think  that  the  dislike  for  technical  grammar  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  teaching  it,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  arise  from  the  inability  of  the  instructor  to  give  to  this 
particular  study  that  life  and  interest  which  proper  methods  can  most  cer- 
tainly give. 

Not  entirely,  however,  will  I  lay  this  short  coming  at  the  door  of  the 
teacher,  for  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  text  books  must  bear  their 
share  of  the  blame. 

The  old  grammars,  Quackenbos',  for  example,  were  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible to  the  child  because  they  wrapped  simple  definitions  in  such  an  array 
of  stilted  verbiage  as  to  make  the  meaning  incomprehensible  to  the  juvenile 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  text-book  on  English  in  trying  to 
avoid  this  mistake  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  instead  of  giving 
technical  grammar  in  a  plain  jret  comprehensive  way,  has  banished  it  en- 
tirely from  its  pages. 

Now  as  to  the  importance  of  English  grammar,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
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:'. t:\rly  z'-t  :r.  s:  ::.:_:  :  r: ;  :::  svu  1~  ia  z'-t  :urr::u'.u~  : :'  ;  ur  sa'a :  :!s.  A  ;"aild 
may  never  hare  great  necessity  for  the  mathematics  and  Latin  that  he 
learns  at  school,  bat  the  English  language  he  most  use  no  matter  what  his 
s:a:i .-  r  v::a:::a  a::;':;  lair;:  a  ~i:  is  a  :  at :  :;53:i>  S2aai2;2  as 
illiterate  if  he  is  deficient  in  history  or  geography ;  but  let  him  make  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  modes  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  confound  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases  of  personal  pronouns,  and  thus  display  an  entire  or 
partial  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  a  critical  world  will  pronounce 
him  illiterate  and  unlearned,  and  oftentimes  subject  him  to  humiliating 
r:2;:u.t. 

A  knowledge  of  geography  or  literature  or  history  may  be  regarded  as 
educational  luxuries,  but  to  a  person  who  would  not  wish  to  be  considered 
illiterate  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Yet  I  have  known  a  teacher  to  spend  two  hours  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain to  her  pupils  the  rule  for  working  cube  root — a  relic.  I  am  sure,  from 
t'a;  2a~s  . :  z'zzt  I:: ._ . :;s:ai  .:.  —  ..:  :a  :u..  :  atr  .".  _.ss  :a  _  raaaa  :.r  :::  aa  .r-.z- 
fect  recitation  of  fifteen  minutes.  Indeed,  a  case  came  under  my  observation 
-  -jitre  a  z- al  :  us  at  a:  "atr  it  7  :  zti  a  -  .z  -  -.:  2  ;a  "ais.  :rr~:  ha  vi-jatr  tlass 
learn  the  numerous  and  unpronounceable  titles  of  LaFayette,  even  offering 
some  sort  of  a  prize  to  the  child  who  would  first  commit  them  to  memory. 
Tat tr::u:::;.u:r:  :  .at- .  aaaits  .;  :  :t  tt  . :  l  . r  atrst'a  ~a.s  a : :  a  sa:t  s:u  27 
in  Parisian  French,  and  the  children  simply  tied  their  tongues  up  in  double 
bow  knots  and  rosettes  in  trying  to  do  titular  credit  to  the  renowned  Mar- 
quis de  LaFayette.  Yet  this  same  teacher  said  she  did  not  require  her  pu- 
7  lis  :     -rzizi   :    air.    s:::;a  s      tiaast  z'r.tj  rtal-7  2:2  a  ;  z  aavt  tat  t;a:t 

This  may  be  an  exceptional  case ;  but,  fellow- teachers,  is  it  not  true  that 
we  spend  too  little  time  in  teaching  the  English  language  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  devote  much  more  time  to  less  important  branches,  and  are  inclin- 
ed to  push  the  classes  in  English  through  in  an  imperfect  and  inadequate 
aiar.atr  ? 

I  know  that  English  grammar  is  a  hard  study  to  teach.  I  realize  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  as 
:z  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  in  the  entire  curriculum  in  our  public 
schools,  is  it  not  obviously  our  plain  duty  to  study  plans  and  methods  by 
which  we  can  teach  it  satisfactorily  ?  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  de- 
vote at  least  as  much  time  to  this  branch  as  to  any  other  ?  Is  it  not  clearly 
necessary  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  to  allow  nothing  to  discourage  us, 
and  to  determine  that  our  pupils  shall  have  a  correct  practical  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  if  it  lies  within  the  pale  of  human  possibilities  to 
impart  such  knowledge  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  techni- 
cal grammar  in  our  public  schools  is  a  grave  mistake.  Be  it  far  from  me  to 
a'.;:-:  27  . '  s:a:'.ts  :a  z':.-  ~  a~  ::' 7.  r  rrtss :  zzz  .  raat  z'r.t  Er  _a  - '-.  zra.:~- 
mar  from  our  public  schools  is  not  to  advance  but  to  retrograde ;  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  those  in  authority,  having  seen  their  mistake, 
will  restore  to  the  public  schools  that  much  technical  grammar,  at  least,  as 
will  be  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  child. 

v  I  ask  you.  how  is  it  possible  for  a  child  who  has  not  learned  the 
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difference  between  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  to  know  whether  it  is 
correct  to  say  "Between  you  and  I,"  etc.,  or  "Between  you  and  me,"  etc.? 
And  if  he  does  not  know  the  distinction  between  the  tenses  and  the  proper 
application  of  auxiliaries,  why  is  he  not  as  apt  to  say,  "I  have  not  saw"  as 
to  say  "I  have  not  seen  ?" 

It  is  a  fact  that  oftentimes  examination  papers  in  geography,  history, 
etc.,  while  they  show  a  fair  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  are  almost  impossible  of  intelligent  translation  because  of  the 
miserable  English  in  which  the  answers  are  written. 

If  a  child  is  far  enough  advanced  to  use  as  a  text-book  a  certain  history 
or  geography,  then  that  child  should  be  far  enough  advanced  in  English  to 
express  in  correct  language  such  answers  as  he  may  be  able  to  give  to  the 
questions  in  such  books. 

It  is  far  better  to  give  the  pupil  one  question  in  geography  or  history, 
and  have  him  learn  to  write  the  question,  with  its  answer,  in  good  sensible 
English,  than  to  give  him  a  dozen  questions,  the  answers  to  which  he  may 
know  in  an  indistinct,  indefinite  way,  depending  upon  his  memory  as  to 
how  the  answers  sound,  or  how  they  look  when  written,  instead  of  having 
an  exact  and  assimulated  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  definition. 

To  illustrate  this  I  will  give  some  examination  questions,  with  their 
answers,  as  actually  handed  in  by  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 

Question.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Green- 
land ?    Of  Alaska? 

Answer.  The  people  of  Greenland  people  do  sele  fishin  and  whailing  of 
Alaska  people  are  gatherin  furs  of  the  indies  people  fishin  and  shouting. 

Question.    Tell  what  you  know  of  King  William's  War. 

Answer.  Kink  Louie  declared  war  against  kink  Willium  who  com- 
manded the  english  Fources.  A  party  of  French  and  Indiuns  came  to  Ske- 
tiny  and  the  Indians  tommyhorks  was  frozen  it  was  a  very  bloody  War. 
For  fourty  years  the  war  was  but  it  did  not  last  long.  The  war  ended  be- 
cause king  Willium  discovered  the  dead. 

Question.     Tell  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Answer.  The  unfortunate  charles  first  was  executed  after  he  was  be- 
headed he  held  it  up  exclaiming  behold  the  head  of  a  trater. 

Hundreds  of  examples  of  this  kind  could  be  given,  showing  that  the  pu- 
pil's knowledge  of  English  was  not  sufficient  for  an  intelligent  expression  of 
facts  which  the  pupils  actually  knew,  or  else  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish was  so  imperfect  as  to  render  impossible  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  text-books. 

Now  this  is  abnormal,  unsymmetrical  education ;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  in  the  schools  where  these  answers  were  given  the  teachers 
hammered  geography  and  history  into  the  heads  of  the  pupils  by  the  hour, 
while  English  grammar  was  passed  over  hurriedly  and  indifferently,  and 
composition  writing  was  perhaps  entirely  unknown. 

Now  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  English:  Well,  any  sensible  method 
for  teaching  a  child  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  is  a 
good  method.  You  may  have  one  plan  and  I  another ;  you  may  use  one 
kind  of  text-book  and  I  another  kind,  or  none  at  all;  but  no  method  is  a 
good  one  unless  it  begins  to  operate  the  moment  a  child  first  enters  the 
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school-room,  and  continues  to  operate,  internally,  externally  and  eternally, 
just  as  long  as  you  are  the  teacher  of  that  child. 

You  have  a  number  of  adverse  influences  to  overcome — possibly  illiter- 
ate home  surroundings,  certainly  the  patois  of  the  street,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  natural  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  child.  And  unless 
3'ou  correct  the  pupil's  mistakes  as  rapidly  as  he  acquires  them,  how  can 
you  expect  to  produce  satisfactory  results  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  best  results  can  be  secured  by  having  the 
pupils  study  a  good  English  grammar,  the  best  one  obtainable,  giving  the 
explanation  and  use  of  all  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  with  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  syntax,  and  by  giving  to  it  a  recitation  period  each  day  long 
enough  to  enable  the  teacher  to  explain  to  the  pupils  anything  and  every- 
thing which  needs  an  explanation. 

I  would  also  advise  a  short  written  composition  each  day,  or  every  al- 
ternate day,  no  matter  how  short  or  simple ;  and  as  many  of  these  papers 
as  the  time  will  permit  should  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  and  the  mis- 
takes pointed  out  to  the  class.  The  writer  of  the  composition  should  then 
be  required  to  correct  all  mistakes  occurring  therein,  and  to  give  back  to 
the  teacher  the  corrected  paper. 

A  good  exercise  is  to  select  a  simple  subject,  and  have  one  pupil  write 
the  subject  on  the  blackboard,  and  then  write  down  one  thought  on  the 
subject  as  an  opening  sentence  for  the  composition.  Then  let  another  pupil 
go  to  the  board  and  write  another  sentence.  Have  one  pupil  follow  an- 
other in  this  way  until  the  entire  composition  is  written. 

This  method  will  secure  the  unflagging  attention  of  the  children  ;  it  will 
make  each  one  do  his  best,  as  a  child  dreads  the  criticism  of  his  classmates  ; 
it  will  cause  each  child  to  think  earnestly  on  the  subject  and  substance  of 
the  composition  at  all  different  stages  of  its  formation;  and  the  corrections 
made  by  the  teacher  and  all  the  instructions  given,  furnish  a  lesson  in  Eng- 
lish not  to  one  pupil  alone  but  to  the  entire  class. 

The  old  method  of  having  a  pupil  write  from  dictation  is  a- most  valu- 
able exercise  for  spelling  and  punctuation. 

In  addition  to  all  these  practical  exercises,  and  this  is  more  important 
than  all  other  methods  combined,  the  teacher  should  correct  all  mistakes 
made  by  the  pupils  in  her  hearing,  both  in  school  and  out,  and  correct  the 
same  mistakes  a  thousand  times  if  necessary. 

No  answer  should  be  accepted  in  geography,  history,  or  any  other 
study  unless  it  is  given  in  correct  English. 

Then  let  the  teacher,  herself,  be  a  model  and  example  of  correct  English 
— exceedingly  careful  in  writing  and  speaking,  both  in  school  and  out — 
guarding  against  even  the  appearance  of  evil  in  the  violation  of  the  com- 
mon rules  of  syntax. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  about  covers  the  whole  ground  of  plain, 
practical,  common  sense  teaching  of  grammar,  and  of  the  English  language 
in  general. 

In  other  words,  the  best  way  to  teach  English  is  to  teach  it. 

Call  the  method  what  you  choose,  I  care  not.  I  can  simply  say  that  in 
an  experience  of  twelve  years'  teaching  these  plain  practical  methods  have, 
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to  a  great  extent,  produced  the  desired  results — and  that  is  really  all  we 
are  after. 

Very  soon  the  children  become  careful  and  guarded  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  writing.  They  actually  become  critical  of  each  other.  And  the 
former  carelessness  that  was  appareut  in  their  English,  both  spoken  and 
written,  will  give  way  to  a  correctness  and  exactness  which  will  be  a  source 
of  delight  to  both  teacher  and  parents  ;  and  the  child  will  have  acquired  the 
very  spirit  of  correct  English,  which  will  be  a  part  of  its  intellectual  stock 
in  trade  during  its  entire  life. 

The  English  language  is  the  medium  of  our  laws  and  commerce,  the 
conservator  of  our  history  and  civilization,  and  the  channel  of  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  American  people. 

No  person  who  is  deprived  of  at  least  an  exact  elementary  knowledge 
of  English  can  have  a  complete  and  generous  education  for  American  citi- 
zenship, and  perform  skillfully  and  magnanimously  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

On  which  some  remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  Raddatz. 

A  duet  was  then  sung  by  Mrs.  Spurrier  and  Miss  Herr,  with  MissLock- 
ard  at  the  piano. 

Prof.  Chas.  T.  Wright,  of  Bel  Air,  then  read  a  report  on  the  Maryland 
Educational  Journal. 

REPORT  ON  MARYLAND  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  committee  appointed  to  present  to  the  Association  the  matter  of 
the' Maryland  Educational  Journal,  labors  under  some  uncertainty  as  to 
its  exact  duty.  Uponconsultation  it  was  thought  best  to  confine  our  work 
to  the  simple  matter  of  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  to  arouse  interest  in 
said  publication  and  to  present  the  more  practical  matter  of  actual  sub- 
scriptions. 

It  would  seem  at  first  thought  unnecessary  to  bring  before  this  Asso- 
ciation any  formal  presentation  of  the  interests  of  this  most  important  en- 
terprise, for  the  reason  that  those  interests  ought  to  appeal  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  to  every  intelligent  citizen  of  Maryland. 

Heretofore  the  proposition  to  establish  a  state  journal  of  pedagogy  has 
been  under  discussion  as  a  theory  ;  a  matter  for  consideration  as  to  practi- 
cability and  expediency.  The  idea  has  now  assumed  definite  shape,  and 
we  believe  awaits  only  the  strong  endorsement  and  support  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  endorsement  must,  however,  be  given  in  a  very  positive  way. 

The  publishers  have  contracted  to  print  this  journal  and  are  now 
awaiting  your  action.  They  are  ready  to  begin  work,  but  cannot  do  so 
until  some  practical  declaration  comes  from  this  convention.  This  expres- 
sion must  come  in  the  shape  of  substantial  co-operation,  which  means 
advance  subscriptions  and  pledges  of  subscriptions  from  this  representative 
assembly  of  school  officials  and  teachers.  State  .pride  and  loyalty  should 
stimulate  and  move  us  to  take  definite  and  decisive  action,  and  take  it 
now. 
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The  publication  of  a  school  journal  at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  a  year 
brings  that  journal  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  The  publishers  must 
look  to  the  school  people  of  the  state  for  the  interest,  the  enthusiasm  and, 
most  vital  of  all,  the  circulation  to  encourage  and  support  it. 

Your  committee  recommends  prompt  action,  in  the  matter  of  offering 
subscriptions.  Two  or  three  hundred  ought  to  be  secured  before  this  Asso- 
ciation adjourns,  and  the  agent  of  the  publishers  is  here,  we  understand,  to 
receive  them. 

In  addition  to  names  secured  here,  the  County  Superintendents  should 
pledge  themselves  to  present  the  interests  of  the  journal  to  the  teachers  at 
the  earliest  possible  day,  and  if  practicable  secure  sample  copies  for  their 
Teachers'  Institute. 

We  trust  this  convention  will  give  the  very  strongest  endorsement  to 
this  enterprise,  and  in  the  most  effective  and  practical  way. 

Truscingthat  these  imperfect  and  hastily  prepared  suggestions  may  meet 
with  your  approval,  we  present  them,  suggesting  in  conclusion  that  the  way 
be  opened,  and  the  opportunity  be  given  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
best  ways  and  means  to  insure  the  success  of  a  journal  that  should  be  our 
greatest  pride. 

W.  H.  DASHIELL.'I 

F.  E.  WATHEN,      'Committee. 

C.  T.  WRIGHT,        | 

And  after  discussion  by  Profs.  Raddatz,  Weimer,  Boblitz,  Wright,  Miss 
Richmond,  Prof.  Galbreath,  Dr.  Stephens,  President  Smith,  Prof.  Lehman, 
Supt.  Wathen,  the  Maryland  Educational  Journal  was  adopted  and  en- 
dorsed by  resolution. 

Notices  as  to  the  School  Journal,  the  Picture,  and  the  High  School  As- 
sociation were  read,  and  the  Association  stood  adjourned  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adopted.  A.  G.  HARLEY,  Secretary. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  Md.,  July  13,  1905. 

The  evening  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Smith  at  8.30  p.  m.,  with  an  audience  present 
that  filled  the  hall. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  solo  by  Miss  Herr. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Fulton,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  then  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  Teachers'  Interest  in  the  Tuberculosis  Problem." 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  handed  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

The  Association  was  then  entertained  with  two  violin  solos. 

Prof.  Sydney  S.  Handy,  of  Easton,  then  read  a  paper  on  "High  School 
Teachers'  Associations." 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  tonight  to  have  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  you  as  a  representative  of  the  High  School 
Teachers  of  Maryland.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
and  the  ability  of  our  teachers.  Still  we  are  far  from  feeling  that  "smug 
satisfaction,"  referred  to  by  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his  recent  address  at  Asbury 
Park,  as  "so  blighting  to  educational  enthusiasm."  We  believe  in  progress 
and  in  progressive  methods.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  our  State  is  at 
present  in  the  very  forefront  of  educational  progress,  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  our  capable  State  Superintendent  and  to  our  "Commencement  Gov- 
ernor," His  Excellency,  Edwin  Warfield.  Just  now,  too,  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  before  us  in  the  line  of  our  advancement  pertain,  we  believe, 
to  the  extension,  to  the  management  and  to  the  development  of  secondary 
schools.  For  this  reason,  then,  although  my  subject  is  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Association,  I  shall  treat  it  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
old-fashioned  game  of  charades,  speaking  first  of  the  High  School,  then  of 
the  High  School  teacher,  and  lastly  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

That  the  High  School  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system  no  one  doubts.  The  last  to  be  evolved,  it  is  not  the  last  in 
importance.  Indeed,  it  is  as  valuable  in  its  position  as  the  primary  school 
on  the  one  hand  and  as  the  college  or  university  on  the  other.  It  is  unique 
in  that  it  covers  the  period  of  adolescence, — the  period  of  from  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  seventeen  or  eighteen.  This  fact  intensifies  its  im- 
portance, makes  its  management  difficult  and  fraught  with  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. At  this  impressionable  age  influences  may  make  or  mar. 
Powers  newly  awakened  take  possession  of  us.  Our  emotions,  like  cata- 
racts, hurry  us  on  to  wisdom  or  to  folly,  to  victory  or  to  despair.    Throb- 
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bing  with  sensations  strongly  felt,  but  dimly  understood,  stirred  with  new 
desires  and  strong  passions,  conscious  of  growing  intellect,  but  ignorant  of 
its  proper  use,  happy  is  that  boy  or  girl  who  at  this  age  conies  under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  a  strong,  tactful  and  refined  persona:: : 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  this  age  equally  as  prominent.  The 
boy  begins  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  parting  his  hair  and  in  the  color 
of  his  neckties,  and  sometimes,  by  strange  contradiction,  he  walks  around 
the  square  rather  than  meet  a  certain  blue-eyed  damsel  face  to  face.  He 
adores  her  nevertheless.  He  sings  sometimes  a  little  tenor  and  then  again 
a  little  bass.  His  ambition  is  divided  between  clerking  in  a  candy  store 
and  going  out  West  to  fight  Indians.  The  girl  of  this  period,  too,  is  influenced, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  She  turns  to  music,  books  and  flow- 
ers. We  more  slowly  here  because  we  realize  that  we  are  on  mysterious 
ground.  Among  other  selections  she  plays  "No  One  to  Love,"  and  possi- 
bly she  sings  "If  You  Love  Me,  Darling.  Tell  Me  With  Your  Eyes."  She 
pores  over  Owen  Meredith's  "Lucille,"  and  has  roses  in  her  hair  as  well  as 
in  her  cheeks.    These  tendencies  must  all  be  considered  in  education. 

So,  wise  indeed  must  lie  the  instructor  to  guide  properly  at  this  time, 
trt  :.~;z  rt  :  irieef  is  the  irstirtti . ::  t.  tt  trtits  zzi  :r. :  ■-".  is  '.:  this 
stage  of  development.  What  the  college  is  for  the  few  the  High  School  is 
for  the  many.  The  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  pupils  reach 
the  High  School  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  those  that  do  come.  It  is  a  rea- 
son, on  the  contrary,  for  making  the  work  stronger  and  better,  in  order  to 
induce  more  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  An  efficient  High 
School  is  an  untold  blessing  in  any  community.  It  says  more  eloquently 
than  tongue  or  pen  "Come  up  higher."  So,  let  us  hope  that  at  no  distant 
day  an  institution  of  this  kind,  making  for  cultnre,  for  character,  and  for 
service,  will  be  within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Maryland,  no  matter 
how  humble  the  station,  as  an  incentive  to  a  more  abundant  life,  as  an  in- 
spiration to  a  completer  development,  as  a  training  for  the  noblest  citizen- 
ship, and  as  a  guide  to  the  truest  manhood  and  womanhood. 

But  for  a  good  school,  good  teachers  are  a  necessity.  In  every  county 
there  sh  :  .:'.  1  he  :...'.  ~t  heiir~e  that  there  is  :--.':.  efteiett  '::  ;.r  i  : :'  -r.tir. .-  :i 
men  and  women  devoted  to  their  work  and  to  the  cause  of  education.  Let 
us  then  be  in  earnest.  Let  us  have  no  half  dealings  with  our  art.  Let  us 
realize  the  truth  of  the  question,  "Thou  that  teachest  another,  teaches^ 
thou  not  thyself?" 

teachers  we  do  have  many  difficulties,  many  things  to  vex  our 
souls.  We  have  so  many  to  please,  every  one  of  whom  has  positive  opin- 
ions on  everything  pertaining  to  the  management  of  schools.  Where  they 
know  the  least,  oftentimes  they  are  the  most  vociferous.  The  American 
people  are  indeed  amusing  in  this  respect.  The  other  day  I  attended  a  base 
ball  game  between  two  nines  from  rival  towns.  The  interest  was  intense,  the 
game  was  close.  The  home  team  was  at  the  bat.  "Strike  one"  said  the 
umpire.  "What  you  givin  us!"  roared  a  fat  man  from  the  bleachers.  "He's 
robbin"  us!"  said  another,  while  a  wiry  little  fellow,  with  a  slouch  hat  yell- 
ed, "I'll  fix  you  after  the  game,  Mr.  Empire."  The  next  ball  pitched  was 
sent  sailing  for  a  long  distance  away  out  over  third  base.    The  batter 
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sprinted  around  at  a  lively  pace,  while  the  crowd  arose  as  one  man  in  their 
excitement  and  awaited  the  decision  as  to  a  fair  or  foul  ball.  The  umpire 
paused--it  was  a  critical  moment.  He  knew  what  it  meant.  But  clearing 
his  throat  nervously,  he  shouted  "Foul  ball!"  Then  confusion  reigned.  Pell 
mell  over  benches  and  chairs  they  came,  shouting  kill  him!  kill  him!  Thepoor 
man  who  had  had  the  courage  to  do  his  duty  was  hurried  away  quickly.  The 
fat  man  was  gasping  for  breath  and  frantically  waving  his  arms,  while  the 
wiry  fellow  in  the  slouch  hat  was  struggling  to  get  loose  from  two  others, 
who  were  trying  to  keep  him  from  "smashing  that  robber;"  and  all  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  spectators  could  not  possibly  tell  from  their  posi- 
tion, whether  the  ball  was  foul  or  fair. 

The  game  of  education  is  oftentimes  played  in  somewhat  a  similar 
fashion.  We  are  the  umpires.  And  we  are  often  harshly  criticised  by  those 
who  are  in  no  better  position  to  judge  than  those  who  sat  on  the  bleachers. 
We  have,  too,  the  difficult  task  of  working  upon  mind  and  spirit  and  soul. 
We  must  give,  as  it  were,  our  very  life's  blood.  Pvv  the  virtue  of  our  calling 
we  cannot  seek  self;  we  must  seek  service.  Our  duties  must  be  philan- 
thropic. 

Among  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  newly  exploited  methods  we  must  steer 
straight  and  steer  true,  unaffected  by  the  Scylla  of  misunderstood  Psy- 
chology or  the  Chary  bdis  of  unnatural  Paidology,  and  guided  by  the  clear 
and  sublime  star  of  common  sense,  we  must  sail  our  crafts  upon  a  restless 
sea  to  safety  and  to  success. 

The  spirit  of  our  age  in  education  is  one  of  experiment.  Let  us  be  cau- 
tious aud  careful.  Let  us  stand  for  truth  and  thoroughness,  and  oppose  all 
royal. roads  to  learning.  There  should  be  no  get-rich-quick  methods  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  tendency  to  crowd  into  children's  heads  all  the  sciences 
and  all  the  arts.  The  result  is  intellectual  confusion  and  death.  A  child  in 
ascertain  school  was  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  Henry  VIII.  He  an- 
swered: "Henry  VIII.  had  many  wives  and  favorites;  he  burned  the  Pope's 
bull  in  effigy,  and  said  if  he  had  served  the  Pope  as  God  had  served  him,  he 
would  never  have  died  in  his  old  age." 

Another  said:  "Anti-climax  is  a  brand  of  chewing  tobacco,"  and  that 
anti-fat  and  anti-toxine  are  those  new  cheap  breakfast  foods.  These  things 
result  from  the  crowding  of  subjects  into  the  curriculum  and  thus  giving  a 
smattering  of  many  and  a  thoroughness  in  none. 

We  must  oppose,  too,  the  mercenary  spirit,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing: "Yes,"  said  the  old  man  to  his  young  visitor,  "I  am  proud  of  my 
girls  and  would  like  to  see  them  comfortably  married;  and,  as  I  have  made 
a  little  money,  they  will  not  go  penniless  to  their  husbands.  Thereis  Alary, 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  really  good  girl.  I  shall  give  her  one  thousand 
dollars  when  she  marries.  Then  comes  Betty,  who  won't  see  thirty-five 
again,  and  I  shall  give  her  three  thousand  dollars.  And  the  man  who  takes 
Eliza,  who  is  fort3T,  will  have  five  thousand  dollars  with  her."  The  young 
man  reflected  a  moment  and  then  inquired :  "You  haven't  one  about  fiftw, 
have  3tou  ?"     He  wanted  money  at  any  cost. 

Now  then,  in  conclusion,  because  of  the  importance  of  our  High  Schools 
and  becauseof  the  difficulties  of  our  teachers,  we  have  organized  a  High 
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School  Teachers'  Association.  It  has  a  three-fold  purpose :  First,  social, 
that  we  may  know  one  another  better.  Second,  professional,  that  we  may 
advance  the  interests  of  our  teachers  professionally.  Third,  educational, 
that  we  may  promote  all  the  interests  of  a  wise  and  generous  education. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  our  Association  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  our 
State. 

So,  fellow-teachers,  I  appeal  for  an  increasing  devotion  to  our  profes- 
sion, a  greater  love  for  culture  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  stronger,  more  hope- 
ful hold  upon  all  things  that  mean  better  and  higher  living.  Away  with 
fault-finding,  grumbling  and  pessimistic  notions!  Away  with  jealousies, 
bickering  and  harmful  gossip !  Let  us  be  seekers  after  truth.  Animated  b\' 
a  lofty  purpose  and  by  a  still  loftier  faith,  conscious  of  the  divinit3T  within 
our  souls,  let  us  move  harmoniously  and  in  majestic  column  to  the  end. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  for  consideration  tomorrow 
morning: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  county  institutes  should  be 
abolished,  and  a  State  summer  school  substituted  therefor;  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  said  State  summer  school  should  be  paid  from  the  general  ed- 
ucation fund  prior  to  its  apportionment.  A.  C.  WTLLISON, 

H.  CRAWFORD  BOUNDS. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  office  of  Chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee  should  be  made  appointive,  beginning  from 
the  date  of  the  election  in  1906.  H.  CRAWFORD  BOUNDS, 

A.  C.  WTLLISON. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Spurrier  then  sang  "A.  B.  C."  by  request,  and  in 
response  to  the  encore,  "The  Fault  Is  in  You." 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Soper,  President  of  Baltimore  City  College,  then  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  "How  to  Keep  Pupils  in  School  Longer." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  9.30  tomorrow. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Approved.  A.  G.  HARLEY,  Secretary. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  Md,  July  14,  1905. 

The  Association  met  at  9.30  a.  m.,  with  President  Smith  in  the  chair 
and  a  fine  audience  present. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music  bj  the  Blue  Mountain  orchestra 
in  a  march  "For  Love  and  Glory." 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Treasurer's  report  and  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  were  read 
and  adopted. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


July    15,    1905, 
March, 


John  E.  McCahan,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  with  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Dr. 

Balance  on  hand,  $180.94 

Rec'd  from  Queen  Anne  county,  10.00 

Montgomery  count}',  10.00 

Dorchester  county,  10.00 

Carroll  county,  10.00 

Howard  county,  10.00 

"                                    "           Garrett  county,  10.00 

March  18,                         "           Wicomico  county,  10.00 

Allegany  county,  15.00 

March  21,                         "           Washington  county,  10.00 

"           Somerset  county,  10.00 

March  27,                         "           Baltimore  county,  10.00 

April  4,                             "           Anne  Arundel  county,  10.00 

April  20,                           "           Baltimore  city,  10.00 

Worcester  county,  10.00 

Harford  county,  '     10.00 

May  16,                            "           Frederick  county,  10.00 

"                                    "           St.  Mary's  county,  10.00 
May  17,                            ,;           State  Board  of  Education,     10.00 

May  18,                                        Prince  George's  county,  10.00 

May  25,                            "           Kent  county,  10.00 

June  10,                             "           Cecil  county,  10.00 

June  12,                             "           Charles  county,  10.00 

June  17,                             "           Caroline  county,  10.00 

July  11,                             "           Talbot  county,  10.00 

July  13,                    Amt.  collected  membership  fees,  178.00 


Cr. 

Dec.  5,  1904,     By  cash  paid  to  Secretary,  $15.00 

To  services  Dr.  J.  W.  Hering,  4.80 

Dr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  4.00 

M.  Lynn  Meekins,  2.75 
John  E.  McCahan,  Treasurer,    38.88 

A.  G.  Harley,  Secretary,  74.30 


$603.94 
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To  services  A.  F.  Galbreath,  5.00 

Dr.  Chas.  C.  Bover,  40.00 

Arthur  F.  Smith,  21.18 

S.  Simpson,  Ch.  Ex.  Com.,  46.25 

Prtg  Membership  cards,  Yanderford  Bros.  2.00 

"     American  Sentinel,  7.00 

"     programs,  American  Sentinel,  10.00 

"     bill  heads  and  envelopes  (Herring)  3.95 

Music,  C.  H.  Spurrier,  32.00 

Stenographer,  10.00 

C.S.Richardson,  9.71 

H.  R.  Wallis,  3.00         329. S2 


Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Association,  $274.12 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

July  13,  1905. 
The  Auditing  Committee  have  examined  the  Treasurer's   report   and 
find  it  correct  and  sustained  by  proper  vouchers,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-Two  and  1?ioo  Dollars. 

Z.  C    EBAUGH, 
ANNIE  E.  JOHNSTON, 
ANNA  HANSON, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Dr.  Simpson  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

In  consideration  of  his  faithful  services  and  increasing:  labors  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  recommend  that  the  salary-  of  the  Recording  Secretary  be 
made  $50  instead  of  $25,  as  at  present. 

Resolved  further.  That  as  the  three  members  of  this  Association  on  the 
advisory  board  of  editors  of  the  Maryland  Educational  Journal  we  desire 
to  place  in  nomination  Miss  Sara  Richmond,  Superintendent  Charles  T. 
Wright,  of  Harford  countv,  and  Superintendent  Albert  S  Cook,  of  Balti- 
more county.  S.  SIMPSON, 

F.  EUGENE  WATHEX, 

Both  adopted.  Committee. 

Miss  Richmond  read  the  report  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 
STATE  TEACHERS'  READIXG  CIRCLE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  reports  a  year  of  increased  interest  in  the  Reading  Circle 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

\Ye  have  seven  hundred  thirty-seven  members  enrolled  for  theyear  1904- 
1905, — an  increase  of  seventy-eight  per  cent,  over  the  enrollment  of  1903- 
1904. 

The  membership  is  divided  among  the  several  counties  as  follows:  Alle- 
gany 29,  Anne  Arundel  26,  Baltimore  44,  Calvert  1,  Caroline  6,  Carroll  32, 
Cecil  102,  Charles  19,  Dorchester  52,  Frederick  70,  Garrett  29,  Harford  27, 
Howard  37,  Kent  53,  Montgomen-  51,  Queen  Anne's  19,  Prince  George's 
6,  Somerset  11,  St.  Mary's  16,  Talbot  0,  Washington  14,  Worcester  4, 
Wicomico  89,  Baltimore  City  2. 

A  better  idea  of  the  relative  interest  of  the  teachers  of  each  countv  in 


Margaret  M.  Robinson, 

Secretary  High  School  Teachers'  Association. 
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the   Reading  Circle   would   be  gained   by  finding  what   per  cent,   of  the 
teachers  of  each  county  were  members  of  the  Reading  Circle. 

In  order  to  interest  a  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  work  and  to 
bring  the  work  of  the  Circle  as  close  as  possible  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
teacher,  History  has  been  added  to  our  list  of  minor  subjects.  So,  now,  a 
member  may  elect  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses:  (a)  Peda- 
gogy and  English ;  (b)  Pedagogy  and  Science ;  (c)  Pedagogy  and  History. 

The  work  for  the  coming  school  year  is  as  follows : — 

Pedagog}-— James'  "Talks  to  Teachers." 

English — Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "Henry  Esmorio." 

Science — Ball's  "Starland." 

History — Fiske's  "Critical  Period  of  American  History." 

Full  information  regarding  the  several  courses  and  the  thesis  require- 
ments for  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Managers  appears  annually  in  the 
Teachers'  Institute  Manual. 

A  most  healthy  sign  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  theses  submitted  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  certificates  is  constantly  increasing.  Cecil  county 
is  showing  the  greatest  interest  in  this  respect. 

The  examination  of  theses  has  already  become  quite  a  problem  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  a  tax  upon  time  already  overburdened  with  the 
duties  of  their  own  regular  work. 

The  terms  of  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  expire  at  this 
time,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  successors  to  Miss  M.  M.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Austin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  E.  Austin,  Secretary. 

Miss  Richmond  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Biddle  of  Elkton  and  Miss  Robinson 
of  Frederick,  spoke  on  the  report. 

The  committee  on  Resolutions  reported. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association:  Your  Committee  upon  Reolutions  begs  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

We  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Dr.  Joshua  W.  Hering,  of 
Carroll  county,  for  the  kind  and  graceful  words  of  greeting,  and  to  assure 
him  that  the  whole  Association  approve  heartily  of  the  response  of  Prof. 
Francis  A.  Soper. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtednes  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  for 
the  delightful  and  pleasing  way  they  have  conducted  the  Association ;  to 
the  reporters  to  the  press  for  the  excellent  reports  we  find  in  the  morning 
papers. 

To  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  and  the  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer Company  for  their  kindness  to  the  teachers  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Company,  through  their  Mr.  Housten,  for  their  liberal  distribution  of 
pencils  and  cra3"ons  ;  also  for  their  instructive  exhibit  of  pencil  and  crayon 
sketches. 
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We  desire  to  specially  express  our  thanks  to  Governor  Edwin  Warfield 
for  his  presence  and  kind  words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  and  for  his 
earnest  efforts  in  farthering  the  cause  of  education ;  and  to  Dr.  Boyer  and 
Dr.  Lewis  for  their  able  and  stirring  addresses,  and  to  all  others  who  have 
prepared  papers  for  the  meeting. 

We  wish  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens  to  know  that  we  appreciate  his  earnest 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Maryland  and  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
aid  the  teachers. 

To  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spurrier,  Miss  Bessie  K.  Herr,  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Wright,  and  others,  for  the  excellent  entertainment  of  this  Association  with 
music  and  recitation. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  doe  the  Maryland 
Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  for  their  effort  to 
furnish  lecturers  for  the  various  County  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  believe 
such  addresses,  by  the  eminent  specialists  arranged  for,  will  affect  favor- 
ably the  hygienic  condition  of  both  the  school  and  the  home. 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  it  has  pleased  Di- 
vine Providence  to  remove  by  death  one  of  its  honored  members,  the  late 
Joseph  Peterson,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Kent  county,  and 

Whereas.  We  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  to  pay  suitable  tribute  to  his  memory;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Joseph  Peterson  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  has  lost  a  highly  valued  member,  who  was  earnest  in 
purpose,  conscientious  in  performance,  and  helpful  in  counsel,  and  that  by 
his  death  the  cause  of  public  education  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
:A::  :«:  : .i~  :  _...:ri  s.cf  friends 

'.:-  :    ;;::..     s .:".  ^::.e  i 

H.  G.  WEIMER,  1 

ELSIE  M.  PENNING,  {Committee. 

A.  F.  GALBREATH,    J 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  them  for  their  faithful, 

t/.r.'.t;:     ::  f  ::::;./;:.:  c-er::rr::.-.u:t     fr'neir  iurle;.    =  r.  d   rsntri.-Jf-j  ::r  7±t:r 
pre-eminent  success,  making  this  the  largest  in  numbers  of  all  our  meetings. 

Done  by  order. 

A.  G.  Hartjev,  Secretary. 

And  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Boblitz  was  adopted,  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
Dutrow,  of  whom  Mr.  Boblitz  spoke  in  very  high  terms. 
Prof  Reisler  spoke  on  ''English-" 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ENGLISH. 

Afr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'' 
Association:  The  chairman  of  this  committee  submitted  to  its  several 
members  the  following  subjects  and  solicited  from  each  a  contribution  on 
the  subject  of  his  choice : — 

1.  What  should  be  accomplished  in  the  first  six  grades  in  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  and  Composition  ? 

2.  The  most  effective  work  in  English  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

3.  The  high  school  course  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

4.  The  study  of  Literature  in  the  grammar  schools. 

5.  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  average  high  school  to  com- 
plete the  ""College  Requirements"  in  English? 
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Prof.  John  S.  Hill,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Stockton,  Maryland, 
responded  with  an  excellent  paper  on  the  first  of  the  above  subjects,  which 
is  submitted  herewith. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  in  importance  language  outranks  all  other 
arts.  It  is  the  door  to  all  knowledge — the  key  that  unlocks  every  science — 
the  vehicle  and  instrument  of  all  human  thought;  and  more — the  guardian 
and  treasurer  of  all  past  achievements.  If  this  be  true,  as  few  will  deny, 
how  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable  it  is  that  English  as  a  branch  of 
study  in  the  public  schools  receives  more  and  more  attention  as  methods 
and  systems  of  education  are  developed  and  improved. 

Not  a  little  remarkable  is  it,  however,  that  of  the  entire  product  of  our 
present  system  of  education,  results  in  the  study  of  our  own  language  re- 
ceive the  largest  share  of  complaint  and  the  severest  criticism.  Still  the 
more  remarkable  is  this  condition  when  we  remember  that  this  language  we 
speak  from  infancy,  and  constantly  exercise  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thought ;  in  this  language  read  and  write  and  gain  all  our  information, 
and  record  the  results  of  all  our  investigations. 

Search  for  the  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results  in  teaching  English  leads 
us  to  observe  some  common  faults  in  the  methods  of  teaching  this  branch 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Here  there  is  need  of  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  formal  grammar  and  that  constant  drill  in  the  use  of  correct 
forms,  accompanied  with  daily  practice  in  composition  and  oral  exercises, 
that  will  establish  the  habit  of  correct  speech  and  enable  the  pupil  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  unconsciously,  with  clearness  and  simplicity. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  practice  in  composition  as 
above  set  forth,  more  attention  to  the  study  of  words  should  be  insisted 
upon.  Pupils  should  leave  the  grammar  schools,  not  only  with  a  good 
vocabulary,  but  with  such  knowledge  of  the  etymological  meanings  of  the 
words  they  use  as  will  enable  them  to  make  comparisons,  note  distinctions, 
and  choose  with  precision. 

With  such  a  foundation  securely  laid  in  the  elementary  grades,  pupils 
will  enter  upon  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  the  higher  forms  of  composition 
in  the  high  schools  with  much  greater  assurance  of  success.  My  experience 
of  a  number  of  years  in  secondary  schools  has  led  me  to  notice  that  the 
average  pupil  is  seriously  handicapped  in  his  English  by  his  ignorance  of 
case  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  mode  and  tense  forms  of  verbs,  agree- 
ments, punctuation,  capitalization,  sentence  structure,  paragraphing,  and 
the  principles  of  elementary  grammar  in  general. 

It  is  singularly  coincident,  that  without  a  conference,  or  concert  of  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Hill's  paper  and  the  address  of  Prof.  Richardson,  of  St.  John's 
College,  are  found  to  agree  with  my  views  upon  the  necessity  for  a  return 
to  the  thorough  study  of  formal,  technical  grammar.  Not  that  we  would 
lessen  attention  to  oral  work,  frequent  exercises  in  sentence  structure  and 
composition  ;  but  that  we  shall  make  our  pupils  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  thus  lay  the  sure  and  essential 
foundation  for  all  future  work  in  the  study  of  English  language  and  its 
literature.  There  has  been  a  multiplication  of  elementary  text- books  of 
"exercises  in  English"  and  their  introduction  into  schools  to  the  exclusion 
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of  test-books  of  simple — old-fashioned,  if  you  please — English  grammar. 

It  was  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  report  upon  the  teaching  of 
rhetoric  and  composition  in  high  schools;  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar  and  the  length  of  this  communication  will  preclude  that 
treatment  for  the  present.  We  cannot  close  this  paper,  however,  without 
some  reference  to  the  important  subject  of  English  literature. 

Included  in  the  comprehensive  term  "English"  is  the  study  of  literature, 
now  filling  a  large  place  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  Beginning  in  the 
lower  grades  with  the  stud\r  of  suitable  classics,  the  course  ends  in  the  high 
school  with  critical  study  of  some  of  the  higher  masterpieces,  usually  select- 
ed from  the  list  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  English.  In  the  high 
school  the  study  of  these  classics  is  closely  and  profitable  related  to  that  of 
rhetoric.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  add  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  "college  entrance  requirements  in  English"  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  the 
choice  of  classics  and  as  an  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  the  study. 

There  are  at  least  three  objects  of  paramount  importance  which  the 
teacher  of  literature  should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  in  his  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  from  imparting  to  his  pupils  the  full  sense  and  signifi- 
cance of  any  given  piece  of  literature.  The  first  is,  in  a  large  degree,  me- 
chanical. The  learner  must  be  taught  something  of  its  history,  its  author- 
ship, its  general  purpose,  and  its  importance  in  letters.  In  the  second  place, 
allied  to  this  knowledge,  and  much  more  difficult,  is  that  study  which  ma}- 
be  considered  the  staple  and  vital  part  of  literary  training,  namely,  the 
complete  intellectual  mastery  of  the  book,  or  selection,  under  examination. 
This  implies  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  form,  metrical  or  prose;  of  its  dic- 
tion, its  profundities  of  thought,  and  its  refinements  of  artistic  expression  ; 
and  above  all,  of  its  spirit,  its  motive,  and  the  distinctive  individual  trait 
which  constitutes  its  style  and  originality.  Lastly  must  be  considered  that 
profound  cultural  quality  of  every  great  work  of  literary  art,  especially 
every  great  poem,  which  cannot  be  taught  by  ordinary  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, however  clear  and  forcible,  but  which  depends  upon  the  liring  voice 
for  its  interpretation,  especially  with  young  and  immature  minds. 

Literary  knowledge  and  literar}-  culture  are  two  quite  distinct  things. 

Prof  John  S.  Hill  read  a  report  on  English. 

WHAT   SHOULD   BE    ACCOMPLISHED    IN    THE    FIRST    SIX 
GRADES  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR AND  COMPOSITION? 

That  the  foundation  for  good  work  in  English  must  belaid  in  the  lower 
grades  is  self-evident.  Just  as  the  first  and  most  important  work  in  rear- 
ing the  palatial  edifice  is  done  not  for  display  but  far  out  of  sight  in  the 
foundation  walls,  so  the  work  which  contributes  most  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful sentence  and  well-rounded  period  is  done  in  the  elementary  grades, 
which  seemingly  has  little  to  do  with  the  more  advanced  work  of  English 
and  Rhetoric.  In  the  lowest  primary  grades  should  begin  that  close  atten- 
tion to  correct  forms  of  English,  both  spoken  and  written,  which,  followed 
through  the  several  elementary  grades,  will  have  become  a  habit  firmly  es- 
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tablished  by  the  time  the  pupil  has  reached  the  higher  grades,  so  that  there 
it  will  be  as  natural  for  him  to  express  himself  correctly  as,  without  such 
training,  it  would  be  for  him  to  follow  the  ungrammatical,  slangy  expres- 
sions which  chiefly  he  hears  on  the  streets,  and  too  often,  alas!  in  his  home. 
This  is  one  of  the  serious  handicaps  of  the  average  teacher;  for  opposed  to 
the  teacher's  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  inculcate  right  principles  and 
habits  in  the  use  of  good  English  is  this  outside  influence  against  him  that 
is  fully  as  persistent.  To  many  of  our  youth  slang  is  more  attractive,  be- 
cause seemingly  more  expressive,  than  common  English,  and  because  its  use 
makes  them  seem  "smart"  and  "big"  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  their  compan- 
ions. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  of  English  in  the  lower  grades  should  consist 
for  the  most  part  in  having  the  pupils  learn  to  recognize  and  use  the  correct, 
simple,  grammatical  forms,  as -the  agreement  of  verbs  with  their  subjects, 
the  mood-  and  tense-forms  of  common  irregular  verbs,  the  case-forms  of 
pronouns,  etc.  Much  can  and  should  be  done  in  this  line  before  a  text-book 
is  given  to  the  pupils.  Indeed,  I  seriously  doubt  the  advisability  of  giving 
pupils  of  the  first  five  or  six  grades  text-books  in  grammar  at  all ;  though 
they  ought  by  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  elementary  grammar.  They  should  then  know  even 
something  of  technical  grammar  and  be  able  to  "parse"  and  "analyze"  to 
some  extent;  for  I  believe  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  add  parsing  and  anal- 
ysis to  the  "lost  arts"  as  it  is  to  worry  the  pupils  half  to  death  with  such 
work  as  used  to  be  done,  while  the  more  practical  applications  of  Grammar 
and  Composition  were  slighted  or  ignored  entirely. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  studies  outlined  for  the  schools  of  Mary- 
land by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  we  find  that  the  work  in  English 
Grammar  and  Composition  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  grade  is  to  be  very 
practical  and  plain,  chiefly  oral,  with  some  written  work  in  reproduction 
and  easy  composition.  At  the  middle  of  the  third  grade  an  elementary 
language-book  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  grade. 
Then  technical  grammar  is  to  be  taken  up  with  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  elementary  grammar  is  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
Sixth  grade.  The  seventh  grade  merely  reviews  the  work  in  English  previ- 
ously done;  and  the  higher  grades  take  up  advanced  work  in  English  and 
Composition  from  suitable  books.  In  general  this  seems  a  fair  and  proper 
division  of  the  work;  and  since  this  schedule  is  mandatory  upon  all  schools, 
we  find  our  work  in  a  measure  already  outlined  for  us  at  the  outset.  But 
there  is  yet  an  opportunity  for  considerable  individuality  with  the  teacher, 
even  when  he  faithfully  follows  the  work  thus  outlined  for  each  grade  in 
the  by-laws;  and  he  may  impress  his  own  personality  upon  the  work  of  his 
school  so  as  to  secure  results  either  for  better  or  worse,  as  his  own  concep- 
tions and  originality  may  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  order.  In  the  lower 
grades  even  more  perhaps  than  in  the  higher  ones,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
must  depend  upon  his  own  genius  and  capability.  He  must  first  of  all,  in 
the  very  beginning,  be  able  to  invest  a  study  usually  regarded  as  dry  and 
uninteresting  with  such  spice  and  life  that  the  youngest  and  dullest  child 
may  see  something  in  it  to  admire  and  desire.     He  must  impress  his  own 
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personality  upon  his  pupils  if  possible,  so  that  they  will  be  unconsciously 
led  into  uttering  and  writing  good  English,  and  in  feeling  as  much  abhor- 
rence for  a  poorly  constructed  sentence  as  for  a  misfit  suit  or  dress.  He 
must  have  the  pupils  as  they  advance  through  the  lower  grades  recognize 
readily  and  use  intuitively  correct  forms  and  idioms. 

But  this  knowledge  and  use  of  practical  grammar  cannot  be  gained 
solely,  nor  even  mostly,  by  rules  and  rote.  It  must  be  acquired  by  con- 
stant use  and  practice,  by  always  seeing  and  hearing,  if  possible,  the  right 
forms.  So  much  depends  upon  this  latter, — hearing  correct  forms, — that 
even  the  best  teacher's  work  is  in  a  measure  nullified  by  the  incorrect  forms 
the  child  so  often  hears,  and  the  world  wonders  at  the  bad  showing  in 
grammar  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  average  school.  The  wonder  really  is 
that  the  results  of  the  teacher's  work  are  as  good  as  we  usually  find  them. 

Bv  the  time  pupils  have  reached  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  they  should 
be  fairly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  simple  grammatical  rules  and  con- 
structions, and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  creditable  simple  composition. 

Very  many  pupils,  especially  boys,  never  reach  higher  than  the  sixth 
grade  before  they  are  stopped  from  school;  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  thus  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  persons  are  deficient  in  English,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing;  and  until  there  is  a  great  awakening  to  the  impor- 
tance of  better  elementary  English,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  great  results 
in  higher  English  and  Rhetoric  in  advanced  grades.  For  even  though  in 
his  last  four  years  at  school  the  boy  should  attain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  the  deficiencies  in  has  practical 
English  of  earlier  school  life  will  be  manifest  and  will  ever  defeat  the  best 
etforts  of  himself  and  the  most  skillful  teacher  to  produce  a  really  good 
English  scholar. 

Prof.  Raddatz  read  a  paper  on  "Modern  Languages." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Geography,  by  Miss  Alice  McDaniel. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  GEOGRAPHY. 

Y'our  committee  on  Geography  has  no  new  easy  path  to  offer  in  teach- 
ing the  subject  of  Geography.  To  the  teacher  who  strives  for  genuine  suc- 
cess it  means  hard,  unremitting  study  and  planning  of  the  work.  Courage 
and  perseverance  will  always  overcome  some  of  the  bad  methods  she  and 
others  have  used  and  her  reward  is  in  feeling  that  all  her  hard  work  is  for 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  child  and  the  con- 
sequent progress  of  the  world. 

In  the  hands  of  an  unskillful  teacher  often  the  best  methods  obstruct 
mental  action  and  waste  activity,  hence  the  teacher  should  know  the  laws 
of  growth  and  development. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  teacher  who  pretends  to  have  a  perfect  meth- 
od of  teaching  any  subject  is  a  quack.  Perfection  in  method  is  a  pure  ideal, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  present  knowledge.  "It  costs  very  little  to  declare 
that  a  principle,  plan,  or  method  is  wrong;  it  costs  long  years  of  patient, 
persevering  toil  to  grapple  anew  with  a  subject  which  has  been  so   thor- 
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oughly  misunderstood.  The  cheap  way  is  the  common  way,  and  children 
must  suffer  the  terrible  consequences." 

Wide-awake  teaching  adopts  methods  which  arouse,  sustain,  intensify, 
and  concentrate  such  conscious  activities  as  directly  induce  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Why  is  Geography  one  of  the  five  elementary  studies  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  child  while  in  school?  Because  the  subject,  taught  by 
proper  methods,  leads  the  child  to  the  highest  forms  of  activity  and  the 
highest  method  of  any  school  work  is  investigation. 

When  Geography  is  studied,  not  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  names  and 
position  of  places  in  the  memory,  but  to  learn  from  the  earth  the  story  of 
its  own  evolution,  and  its  influence  on  the  development  of  man,  and  to  un- 
derstand its  relationship  to  the  heavenly  bodies  around  it,  no  subject  af- 
fords better  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  the  questioning  attitude  of  the 
mind. 

The  questioning,  or  wonder  spirit,  is  natural  to  the  child,  and,  if  not 
positively  and  negatively  destroyed  by  the  school,  it  should  increase  in 
power  and  remain  a  dominant  influence  in  the  mental  growth  of  the  man. 
Given  opportunity  for  exercise  in  regard  to  objects  and  subjects  appropri- 
ate to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  child,  it  will  grow  rapidly  in  inten- 
sity, power,  and  range  ;  and  led  by  it  the  man  should  have  as  much  enjoy- 
ment in  dealing  with  new  revelations  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world 
as  the  child  has  in  solving  the  wonder  problems  of  the  natural  world. 

Geography  in  its  elementary  study  is  almost  entirely  a  department  of 
nature  study;  in  fact,  it  is  the  open  door  to  all  science.  Wise  and  thought- 
ful teachers  will  discover  that  the  various  other  subjects  can  be  best  taught 
as  immediate  aids  to  the  study  of  the  thoughts  of  God  in  Nature! 

In  commencing  this  study,  and  in  making  it  intelligible  to  the  child,  we 
should  aim  to  build  clearly-defined  concepts  relating  to  the  varied  forms  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  the3-  have  received  through  their  own  experience 
with  Mother  Earth.  Col.  Parker  says  it  is  fruitless  to  force  pupils  to  think 
concepts  which  are  not  in  their  minds. 

How,  then,  shall  these  concepts  be  formed?  By  bringing  the  child's 
heart  close  to  the  wonderful  secrets  of  nature;  by  cultivating  the  senses  to 
the  fullest,  and  in  such  cultivation  the  sweetest,  purest,  and  holiest  thoughts 
will  be  aroused  and  kept  alive;  habits  of  observation  and  investigation 
will  be  formed,  which  are  essential  factors  in  the  soundest  education.  Such 
training  will  produce  constant  and  continual  students. 

Field  lessons  are  indispensable  in  Geography  teaching.  Children  should 
be  taken  out  into  the  country  and  taught  to  observe  closely  the  clouds, 
puddles  of  water,  and  little  streams  newly  formed  after  a  rain  storm.  The 
gullies  made  by  the  wearing  of  the  water  in  the  roads  and  streets  present 
opportunities  for  the  first  lesson  in  erosion.  County  children  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  city  children  and  they  soon  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
soil  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  of  the  influence  of  streams  and  storms  on  the 
different  kinds  of  soil. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  however,  never  +o  force  observation 
or  tell  the  children  what  they  can  find  out  for  themselves.   The  facts  gained 
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from  observation  are  really  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  the  power  to 
observe  which  is  the  thing;  it  is  the  habit  of  observation  which  is  to  be 
cultivated.  This  is  better  done  by  getting  enough  of  the  facts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clear  and  simple  generalization  than  b\-  examining  minutely  the  al- 
luring details,  for  this  often  destroys  the  power  to  generalize  and  reach  uni- 
versal truths;  or  to  state  the  meaning  of  this  in  other  words:  we  should 
teach  the  beginning  of  Geography,  not  from  text-books  nor  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  from  the  child's  environment  and  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  primary  work  the  child's  mind  demands  realities, — real  objects.  Its 
power  to  grasp  ideas  is  limited  and  in  order  to  lead  it  to  accuracy  in  obser- 
vation and  imagination,  make  it  clear  how  little  things  in  nature  are  but 
representative  of  the  things  that  are  very  large, — the  things  that  make 
Geography. 

For  a  teacher's  instruction  to  be  effective  her  great  object  should  be  to 
gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  teacher  having  made  special  preparation  for  the  daily  recitation  and 
also  by  using  logical  methods  of  presenting  the  lesson  and  skillful  devices 
to  arouse  and  intensify  the  empiric  interest.  Too  often  the  teacher  makes 
the  mistake  of  going  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  without  the  concepts 
being  in  the  child's  mind;  for  instance,  how  can  the  concepts  of  a  river 
basin  be  found  without  the  child  having  concepts  of  hills,  valleys  and 
plains? 

That  teacher  commits  a  pedagogical  error,  who  undertakes  to  teach  a 
continent  as  a  whole  without  first  having  formed  in  the  child's  mind  con- 
cepts of  the  parts  which  lead  up  to  the  whole. 

Many  are  the  devices  that  a  ready  teacher  may  find  helpful  with  her 
class.  Rapid  sketch  a  ork  at  the  black-board  will  often  appeal  to  the  pu- 
pil's artistic  side  and  imagination,  and  thereby  put  interest  and  attention 
in  an  otherwise  dull,  stupid  lesson. 

There  are  probably  no  more  valuable  aids  in  teaching  the  subject  than 
pictures  and  stories. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  a  child's  knowledge  is  gained  through  uncon- 
scious absorption  ;  a  very  small  percentage  of  teaching  is  effective.  Nearly  all 
of  a  teacher's  preparation  is  conscious  effort.  Here  is  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  unconscious  effort.  Picture  teaching  is  always  attractive  ;  absorp- 
tion follows  systematic  feeding. 

By  the  narration  of  stories  it  is  easy  to  lead  children  to  imagine  scenes 
and  landscapes  that  lie  beyond  their  sense-grasp,  because  they  have  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  scenery  surrounding  them  and  the  houses  in  which 
they  live  and  their  home  environments. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  correlation  of  Geography  with 
other  studies,  especially  History  and  Literature. 

The  best  results  in  teaching  are  accomplished  when  the  teacher  knows 
definitely  what  ideas  are  to  be  imparted,  what  theories  or  principles  under- 
lie the  facts  to  be  taught,  and  what  is  the  sequence  of  the  facts.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  child  be  compelled  to  grasp  an}-  abstruse  idea  or  princi- 
ple, or  even  the  sequence  of  the  facts,  except  as  he  may  do  so  intuitively,  but 
the  teacher  must  hare  such  knowltds;e  as  the  basis  of  her  teaching.     This 
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is  particularly  true  when  correlating  Geography  with  History  and  Litera- 
ture. The  field  for  correlating  Geography  with  other  studies  is  a  broad  one 
and  should  be  handled  with  great  care  and  thoughtfulness. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  quote  from  an  author  already  re- 
ferred to :  "The  study  of  Geography,  elementary  and  scientific,  cultivates 
systematically  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  the  products  of  this  faculty 
arouse  and  develop  at  every  step  emotions  of  beauty  that  culminate  in  the 
emotion  of  grandeur.  The  mentally  pictured  hill  is  a  thing  of  beaut}', 
which,  in  time,  towers  up  into  the  grand  image  of  the  lofty  mountain.  The 
lake  is  the  inception  of  a  picture  of  'old  ocean's  solitary  waste.'  Gradu- 
ally, under  skillful  teaching,  hills,  mountains  and  plains,  oceans,  and  conti- 
nents are  united  in  one  sublime  image  of  the  round  world.  Life-bearing  and 
life-giving  it  stands  out  before  the  exalted  imagination." 

Noone  can  study  real  Geography  without  a  deeper  reverence  and  higher 
adoration  of  Him  whose  thought  is  expressed  by  the  universe. 

Mr.  Biddle  spoke  on  "History." 

Solo  by  Mrs.  Spurrier. 

The  resolutions  offered  last  evening  by  Messrs.  Willison  and  Bounds 
were  read,  and  the  one  in  regard  to  Summer  Schools  was  referred  to  the 
following  committee:  Messrs.  Boblitz,  Galbreath  and  Willison. 

For  the  second  resolution,  as  to  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Gambrill  offered  the  following  substitute : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  should  appoint  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  be  ex-officio  chairman  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  system  of  committee  reports  be  abolished  ; 
that  the  Association  be  organized  departmentally,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  following  committee:    Dr.   M.   Bates 
Stephens,  Supt.  S.  Simpson,  Dr.  J.  W.  Cain,  Dr.  Thos.  Fell. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — Dr.  S.  Simpson,  Superintendent  Carroll  count}'. 
First  Vice-President — Mr.  F.  Sasscer,  of  Upper  Marlboro. 
Second  Vice-President — Dr.  R.  Berry  man,  of  Baltimore. 
Recording  Secretary — A.  G.  Harley,  of  Laurel. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  M.  Sue  Magruder,  Solomons. 
Treasurer — Jno.  E.  McCahan,  Baltimore. 

Executive  Committee— Dr.  J.  W.  Cain,  of  Chestertown,  Chairman. 
Prof.  John  I.  Coulbourn,  Havre-de-Grace. 
Prof.  Irving  L.  Twilley,  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Baltimore. 
Miss  Bertha  R.  Brown,  Howard  county. 
Miss  M.  M.  Robinson,  Frederick. 
After  a  solo  by  Mr.  Spurrier  the  new  President,  Dr.  Simpson,  was  intro- 
duced, making  a  happy  address,  and  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  G.  HARLEY,  Secretary. 
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H.  <S.  Maries 

Professor  Harley,  for  main-  years  the  esteemed  and  efficient  Recording- 
Secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  instantly  killed 
while  crossing  the  railroad  track  near  his  home,  in  Laurel,  on  the  evening 
of  August  3rd,  last.  Possibly  a  slight  defect  in  his  hearing  caused  him  to 
fail  to  notice  the  approaching  locomotive  which  ended  his  well-spent  life. 

He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  possessed  many  of  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  characterize  the  typical  Virginia  citizen.  He  was 
born  in  Fauquier  county,  May  26th,  1S34.  When  he  grew  to  manhood  he 
had  in  mind  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  took  thecourse  at  a  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia.  Afterward  he  attended  a  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, from  which  he  graduated,  and  for  a  short  time  was  engaged  in  active 
ministerial  duties.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  seek  a  different  climate 
and  he  accepted  a  position  as  a  school-teacher  in  King  William  county,  Vir- 
ginia, which  he  filled  until  1S64.  He  was  a  loyal  defender  of  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy  and  enlisted  in  the  33rd  Virginia  Infantry,  and  served 
with  valor  until  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  endured 
many  hardships,  being  taken  prisoner,  exchanged,  returned  to  his  regiment 
and  later  wounded  a  second  time.  Like  many  others  he  lost  his  property 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  absolutely  dependent  on  his  labors  for 
a  livelihood.  He  resumed  teaching  and  made  up  his  mind  he  would  make 
it  his  life-work.  He  taught  at  Pocomoke  City  and  Williamsport  and  then 
went  to  Ceutreville,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years  as  principal  at  the 
Academy.  After  leaving  Centreville  he  went  to  Montgomery,  teaching 
about  fifteen  years  in  the  schools  of  Comus  and  near  Rockville.  Two  years 
ago,  moving  to  Laurel,  he  gave  up  teaching  and  was  placed  on  the  Teach- 
ers' Retired  List.  He  continued  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  at  its  meetings.  He  was  active  in  helping  to  inaugurate 
a  svstem  of  public  education  in  this  State;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  had  filled  acceptably  and  creditably  nearly 
every  office  within  its  gift.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  educational  world,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  which  he  was  secretary  elicited  much  favorable  comment  on  every 
hand.  The  cause  of  education  loses  a  staunch  friend,  an  able  champion 
and  a  loval  and  faithful  officer. 


A.  G.  Harley, 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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Isabel  Lynn, 
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Professor  Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lonaconing. 

Aggie  T.  Davis,  Frostburg. 
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Howard  C.  Hill, 

Mary  Haggerty,  " 

R.  F.  Chauey,  Frostburg. 

Inez  M.  Johnson,  Frostburg. 

Nina  DeHaven,  Ellerslie. 

Tillie  Comston,  Cumberland. 

C.  T.  Pendleton,  Frostburg. 

Lulie  Seiforth  " 

Emma  D.  Mayer,  " 

Dr.  J.  Marshall  Price    " 

Mabel  Hitchens,  Carlos. 

Katie  Shriver,  Frostburg. 

Annie  M.  Belle,  Cumberland. 

Lillie  M.  Inskeep,  Barton. 

Mary  Walsh,  Lonaconing. 

Loretta  Walsh,        " 

J.  M.  Thomas,  Cumberland. 

Olin  R.  Rice,  Frostburg. 

Hon.  Clayton  Purnell,  Frostburg. 

Anna  Webster,  Cumberland. 

Minnie  H.  Linn  " 

Professor  J.  H.  W.  Onion.  Cumberland. 

Mollie  E.  Copeland, 

Lillie  M.  Teal. 

Mary  Donahey,  Pekin. 

Annie  Houck,  Cumberland. 

Margaret  E.  Williams,  Frostburg. 

Agnes  Harmon,  " 

Anne  Arundel  County. 

Dr.  M.  Bates   Stephens,   State  Supt.,   Annapolis. 

J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  Asst.,      " 

Governor  Edwin  Warfield, 

Dr.  Thos.  Fell,  Prest.  St.  John's  College,      " 

Superintendent  F.  Eugene  Wathen, 

Baltimore    City. 
M.  J.  McGurl,   Baltimore. 
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Howard  Spillman,  25  W.  Fayette  Street. 

-Mrs.  Howard  Spillman. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jordan.  25  \V. 

Miss  A   L.  Webster.  335  X.  Charles  Street 

W.  A.  Houston,  1005  Union  Trust  Building. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Houston,    "  " 

Cora  Tull.  227  X.  Howard  Street 

John  M.  Dulanv.  335  X.  Charles  Street. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tols'on.  1100  X.  Caroline  Street. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Wright,  Citv  ColJege. 

Prof.  Edward  Reisler,  1707  St.  Paul  StreeL 

Dr.  Rosswell  Berryman,  Station  D. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz,  City  College. 

J.  G.  Munn,  27  X.  Howard  Street. 

Aliss  Minnie  Davis.  923  X.  Carrollton  Avenue. 

Miss  Margaret  Waters.  922  X.  Carrollton  Avenue. 

S.  M.  Xorth,  Polytechnic  Institute. 

-.I;;5  l_:,7i    re:  Evtrisr,  1  !■  1  -f   J-il :.. :  r   Szree: 

I    Stanley  Gary,  722  Equitable  Building 

Helen  G.  Wilkins,  1104  Edmondson  Avenue. 

Sarah  E.  Richmond.  State  Normal  School. 

Helen  Link,  1635  Westwood  Avenue. 

C.  M.  Purdy.  206  W.  Liberty  Street 

Dr.  J.  Ward  Wilson,  Polvtechnic  Institute. 

A.  G.  Mallalieu,  1316  Mvrde  Avenue. 

Edith  Whitaker,  1622  W.  Franklin  Street 

Bessie  Richardson,  523  St  Mary's  Avenue. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Soper,  Citv  College. 

I    M.  Smith, 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Ward,  State  Normal  School. 

Charlev  W.  Bvrn,  1005  Harlem  Avenue. 

M.  Stacv  Valiant,  2003  McCulloh  Street 

J.  H.  Leron,  319  X.  Paca  Street 

W.  A.  Catlin,  7  S.  Hollidav  Street 

Dr.  John  S.  Fulton.  3211  St  Paul  Street 

H.  M.  Steele,  Federated  Charities  Building. 

Ida  R.  Magers,  2706  North  Avenue. 

Margaret  Swain,  130S  N.  Gilmor  Street 

Prof.  Irving  L.  Twilley,  Polytechnic  Institute. 

?r::.  J  :  r.r_  Z    11:  Za.'za.z. 

J.  Hammond  Brown,  646  N.  Carev  Street 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Catlin,  313  E.  North  Avenue. 

Julia  McNeal,  Forest  Place. 

A.  J.  McKay,  Fairview  Avenue,  Forest  Park. 

R.  Louise  Balls,  Govans. 

George  T.  Hall,  Orangeville. 

Baltimore  Cocxty. 

Mary  K.  Rogers,  Grange. 

Clara  Markel,  Hamilton. 

Lydia  Fitzell,  Grange. 

C.  H.  Spurrier,  DickeyviDe, 

Prof.  John  Hershner,  Towson. 

Reisler  Russell.  Reisterstown. 

Frank  Scott,  Cockeysville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Bessie  GambrilL  Alberton. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Bruff,  Towson. 

Stella  Brown,  Hoodensburg. 

Bessie  Shroyer,  Dover. 

Nellie  J.  Welslager,  Lansdowne. 
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Marv  A.  Cullen,  Lansdowne. 

G.  M.  Miller,  Pikesville. 

Anna  Cole,  Phoenix. 

Grace  R.  Baseman,  Reisterstown.     , 

Mary  E.  Bayne,  Towson. 

Eleanor  T.  Lerman,     " 

Prof.  Z.  C.  Ebaugh,  Reisterstown. 

R.  M.  Hutton,  Kingsville. 

Evelena  C.  Oyzman,  Gardenville. 

Prof.  Joseph  Blair,'  Sparrow's  Point. 

Rufus  K.  Wood, 

H.  M.  Armstrong,  "  " 

Mary  B.  Sherwood,       u  " 

Sarah  Piebert,  Bengies. 

Eltha  M.  Frantz,  Gwynnbrook. 

Robert  C.  Cole,  Roland  Park. 

George  Allen  Hutton,  Ringsville. 

John  Arthurs,  Fork. 

Carroll  County. 

Superintendent  S.  Simpson,  Westminster. 

Grove  J.  Shipley,  (Route  51)  " 

Prof.  Wm.  J.  McDaniel,  West.  Md.  College. 

Prof.  George  H.   Caples,    Westminster. 

Fred  D.  Miller, 

Theo.  F.  Englar, 

Everett  A.  Hidey, 

George  P.  Morelock, 

Charles  H.  Kolb, 

Ida  F.  Lockard, 

Bessie  McCaffrey, 

Evelyn  J.  Rinker, 

Alma  McCaffrey, 

Ida  May  Price, 

Sarah  Weeks, 

Viola  Whitmore, 

Nettie  A.  Whitmore, 

Laura  S.  Selman, 

Florence  B.  Ogg, 

Harry  G.  Berwager, 

Dr.  Thos.  H.  Lewis,  Prest.  West.  Md.  College. 

Professor  H.  A.  Garrison, 

Bessie  0.  Herr, 

David  S.  Rodrick, 

Georgia  Rodrick, 

Peter  Berkman,  Hamstead. 

Thomas  W.  Buckman,     " 

Nora  Buckman,  " 

Joseph  H.  Dandy,  " 

John  0.  Devries,  Eldersburg. 

John  3.  Epley,  Union  Bridge. 

Jacob  H.  Blocher.  Alesia. 

Bessie  D.  Mering,  Linwood. 

Alverda  G.  LaMotte,  Finksburg. 

Grace  M.  Leiter,  " 

Robert  Brandenburg,  Morgan,  No.  11. 

E.  Pearl  Mercier,  Woodbine,  No.  39. 

Cecilia  M.  Shower,  Manchester. 

Carrie  E.  LaMotte,  " 

Luther  R.  Wentz,  Dineboro,  No.  43. 
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Horatio  T.  Wentz,  Dineboro,  No.  43. 

Hanna  XI.  Shunk,  New  Windsor. 

Alice  Fromfelter.         " 

Edna  S.  Wilson 

Minnie  L.  Summers.  " 

Lillian  Herrero,  Bruceville. 

David  L.  Beard,  Union  Town. 

Marion  J.  Abbott.  Westminster,  No.  3. 

Charles  Reed,  Snydersburg. 

Stella  D.  Smith,  Union  Bridge. 

Laura  E.  Garner,     " 

Florence  A.  Brown,  Westminster,  No.  3. 

Caroline  L.  Mourer,  Tanevtown. 

Alice  Clonaker. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Heriug,  Westminster. 

Catharine  Fiscel,  New  Windsor,  No.  32. 

Mary  A.  Troxell,  Kevsville,  No.  16. 

Levi  D.  Reid.  Tanevtown. 

E.  Lee  Erb.  Union  Bridge. 

Sarah  A.  Bloom,  Union  Mills. 

Effie  E.  Hess,  Tanevtown. 

Edward  S.  Harner,  Karap. 

Mae  Koontz.  Bloom,  No.  51. 

Mrs.  S.  Simpson,  Westminster. 

Alattie  E.  Gillis,  Mount  Airy. 

Peter  Buckman,  Hampstead. 

Wellington  M.  Penu.  Mt.  Airy,  R.  F.  D.,  10. 

J.  Emory  Houseman,  Finksburg. 

Calvert  County. 

Mrs.  Erfie  Hardesty,  Solomon's. 
M.  Sue  Magruder,  " 

Edna  Marsh, 

Daisv  Turner,  Prince  Frederick. 
E.  Bi  Mills,  Barstow. 
Marjorie  Thomas.  Mutual. 
Annie  Gray,  Prince  Frederick. 
Airs.  Marian  Duke,  Island  Creek. 

Caroline  County. 

Elizabeth  E.  Pippin,  Denton. 

Edward  M.  Noble,  " 

Dora  C.  Gelletly. 

Ida  W.  Downes, 

W.  W.  Willis,  Preston. 

Nellie  M.  Valliant,  Denton. 

Cecil  County. 

Lena  White,  Calvert 

Margaret  Johnson,  Calvert. 

Marjorie  Rutter,  North  East. 

Beulah  C.  Wilson.  Elk  Neck. 

E.  Anderson,  Cecilton. 

T.  Griffith, 

Sadie  T.  Nicoll.  Elkton. 

Addie  C.  Ford,        " 

Prof.  Hugh  \V.  Caldwell.  Chesapeake  City. 

Superintendent  George  Biddle,  Elkton. 

Prof.  Carroll  Edgar, 

Marv  C  Anderson,  Fair  Hill. 
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Ethel  DuHamel.  Earleville. 
Edith  Alderson,  Cecilton. 
Minnie  B.  Bouchelle,  Barksdale. 

Charles  County. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Isanogle,  La  Plata. 
Clara  V.  Dyson,  DuBois. 
Sallie  Early,  Bryantown. 
Carrie  Cobev,  Gravton. 
Geo.  W.  Gray, 

Mrs.  Verlind  G.  Madox,  Harris'  Lot. 
M.  R.  Stone,  Faulkner. 

Dorchester  County. 
Superintendent  Wm.  P.  Beckwith,  Cambridge. 
Lillian  Mitchell, 
Esther  R.  Bamberger,  " 

Frederick  County. 
Emma  C.  Devilbiss,  Graceham. 
Margaret  M.  Robinson,  Frederick  City. 
Glenn  H.  Worthington,  " 

Ruth  Gillelan,  Emmitsburg. 
Rhoda  Gillelan, 
Essie  King,  Kemptown. 
Worthington  B.  Watcher,  Walkersville. 
Mary  J.  Kefauver,  Frederick  City. 
Owen  J.  Neighbors,  Buckeystown. 
Superintendent  E.  L.  Boblitz,  Frederick  City. 
Prof.  Amon  Burgee,  " 

Madge  Sappington,  Liberty  Town. 
R.  V.  Devilbiss,  Walkersville. 
H.  D.  Beachley,  Thurmont. 

Garrett  County. 

Superintendent  Edward  A.  Browning,  Oakland. 
H.  A.  Loraditch,  " 

Harford  County. 
E.  M.  Penning,  Havre-de-Grace. 
P.  W.  Bristow, 
Mary  Gilber,  Forest  Hill. 
Prof.  John  I.  Coulbourn,  Havre-de-Grace. 
M.  Blanche  Chapman,  Dublin. 
Alice  J.  Glackin,  " 

Ariel  Standiford,  Morrisville. 
Ella  Hollis,  Perryman. 
A.  F.  Galbreath,  Darlington. 
Superintendent  Charles  T.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 
Bessie  Hitchcock,  Fallston. 
Mrs.  J.  Lizzie  Starr,  Cardiff. 

Howard  County. 

Superintendent  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott  City. 

Emma  C.  Shipley,  Lisbon. 

Hannah  Scott,  Ellicott  City. 

Hon.  John  G.  Rogers,    " 

Ida  M.  Brian,  " 

Minnie  Murphy,  Poplar  Springs. 

Brutra  R.  Brown,  Ellicott  City. 

Eunice  L.  Ward,  Daisy. 
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Mamie  Iglehart,  Simpsonville. 

Catharine  Warfield. 

Blizafaetb  Meade,  Ellicott  City. 

Lillian  Earpe.  Simpsonville. 

Florence  A.  Crook.  Svkesville. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Stratvbridge,  Ellicott  City. 

Annie  Johnstone, 

Fannie  Basford,  Savage. 

Thomas  L.  Maclin,  Scraggsville. 

Maria  Kuhn,  Poplar  Springs. 

Kent  County. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cain,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.,  Chestertown. 

Superintendent  Milton  Melvin, 

Carrie  V.  Ford, 

Mary  Anderson,  Still  Pond. 

Montgomery   County. 

Superintendent  S.  R.  White,  Rockville. 

Lucy  Garrett, 

Agnes  Matlack, 

Prof.  S.  A.  Lehman, 

7.  G.  Griffith,  Potomac. 

Altie  Bartgis.  Poolville. 

Nettie  Nicholson,  Brookville. 

F.  W.  Watkius,  Lay  Hill. 

Wm.  F.  Baker,  Damascus. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Ward,  Rockville. 

Carrie  M.  Fulks,  Gaithersburg. 

George  R.  Rice.  Travilla. 

Eva  H.  Montgomery.  Travilla. 

Prixce  George's  County. 
A.  G.  Harley.  Laurel. 
Prof.  R.  I.  Manning,  Laurel. 
Alice  McCullough.  " 

James  G.  Boss,  Jr., 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Earley.  Brandywine. 
Superintends  Frederick  Sasscer,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Queen  Anne's  County. 

Superintendent  L.  L.  Beatty,  Ingleside. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Sudler,  Sudlersville. 

Dr.  John  R.  Benton,  Centreville. 

H.  C.  Morris.  Crumpton. 

Elizabeth  Bryan,  Oueenstown. 

Edna  A.  Brvan. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Harley,  Centreville. 

Ida  Sparks.  '" 

J.  T.  Breuhle, 

Mrs.  John  R.  Benton,        " 

A.  E.   Linsley.  Templeville. 

St.  Mary's  County. 

Superintendent  George  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 

Agnes  Kennedy,  St.  Mary's  Citv. 

Mamie  Y.  Dyson,  Laurel  Grove! 

Lillian  Harrison,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Fenwick, 

Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Wise,  Jarboeville. 
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Somerset  County. 

Superintendent  Wm.  H.  Dashiell,  Princess  Anne. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Dashiell, 

Mary  J.  Sudler,  Upper  Fairmount. 

Talbot  County. 

Superintendent  Alexander  Chaplain,  Easton. 
Bessie  Simpson,  Trappe. 

A.  McDaniel,  Easton. 
Addie  M.  Dean,  St.  Michaels. 
Ella  Smith,  Oxford. 

E.  L.  Longfield,  Oxford. 

Myra  Gibson,  Oxford. 

Sarah  Merrick,  Trappe. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Dodson,  Easton. 

M.  B.  Nichols, 

H.  S.  Matthews,  Oxford. 

Nicholas  Orem,  Trappe. 

Sara  Williams,  " 

Ella  J.  Stevens,         " 

Washington  County. 

John  B.  Houser,  Cavetown. 

J.  Keifer  Funk,  Chewsville. 

George  M.  Bushley,  Cavetown. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Spessard, 

Superintendent  John  P.  Fockler,  Hagerstown. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Carl, 

Julia  E.  McDuell,  Weverton. 

Laura  C.  King,  Hagerstown. 

E.  K.  Heironimus,        " 

B.  P.  Conrad, 

Ella  Cressler,  " 

Kleora  A.  Sands,  " 

Helen  L.  Highberger,  Sharpsburg. 

Wicomico  County. 

Superintendent  H.  Crawford  Bounds,  Salisbury. 
W.  Price  Turner,  " 

Worcester  County. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  McMaster,  Pocomoke  City. 

Zadock  P.  Wharton,  Stockton. 

Mary  B.  Pusey,  Pocomoke  City. 

Leslie  King,  "  " 

Julia  Bratten,  Snow  Hill. 

Lillie  Heward,     "  " 

Zadock  Powell  " 

John  S.  Hill,  Stockton. 

Prof.  Charles  Richardson,  Stockton. 

Annie  Staton,  Snow  Hill. 

Miscellaneous. 

Alda  M.  Grinen,  Millville,  N.  J. 
B.  J.  Grimes,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Maber  C.  Hinton,  Lillian,  Va. 
Charles  C.  Boyer,  Kutztown,  Pa. 
Margaret  R.  Wiley,  Peters'  Creek,  Pa. 
Bessie  A.  Wiley,  "  "  " 
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